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The Rayon Price Cut 


‘HE much-rumored price reduction in rayon has 
materialized. The list price of the key number, 
150-denier 24-filament first quality, breaks $1 for 
the first time—being listed at 95 cents, a drop of 
20 cents. 

The background of this cut is a complicated one. 

arly in the year, the rayon market was completely 
demoralized. Reports of sub-rosa price-cutting and 
selling of first quality yarn at second quality quota- 
tions, in order to move stocks, were rife. These 
reports, coupled with rumors of an impending list 
reduction, removed the last trace of stability, the 
greatest potential asset of a man-made fiber. 

In our issue of March 29, 1930, under the heading 
“Action, Not Words, Needed in Rayon,” we stated: 

“If rayon manufacturers find themselves at present 
with excessive stocks which they feel obliged to move 
at prices below list quotations, they should announce 
immediately a reduction which would be sufficient to 
guard against another cut in the near future; and they 
should then adhere strictly to the new levels. If, on the 
other hand, they feel under no necessity to move such 
stocks as may have accumulated, and in fact feel that it 
is economically unsound to sell below existing list prices, 
they should take steps immediately to curtail their pro- 
duction to balance with apparent demand and meanwhile 
should adhere without exception to list quotations.” 


The producers chose, at least in part, the latter 
alternative. To their credit it should be stated that 
production schedules were sharply curtailed. One 
large producing company operated its plants at 60% 
capacity, and later cut to 50%. The fact-finding 
facilities of the new association were apparently uti- 
lized. In addition, rumors of sub-rosa price cutting 
diminished—although they did not disappear. The 
basic tone of the market temporarily improved. 

Unfortunately, however, a new factor was injected 
into the situation—the collapse of the raw silk mar- 
ket. Rayon manufacturers, without any blame on 
their part, found themselves in an unsatisfactory 


competitive position. In addition, a new wave of 
price-cutting was reported. 


It is to these developments that necessity for this 
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week's cut in rayon is largely ascribed. Most cer- 


tainly they had to be considered. However, there 1s 
a more vital and more fundamental question in- 


prices represent a basis on 


volved: Do the new 
which the rayon industry can operate at a fair profit: 
If they do, the action was a sound one, although 
somewhat belated. If they do not, the cut will prove 
to be a boomerang to both producers and users. 

We cannot answer that question. The rayon manu- 
facturers can. 

Our hunch is that the larger companies figure they 
can make a fair profit at the new levels 1f the ex- 
pected increase in business materializes, permitting 
them to operate their plants more nearly to capacity. 

ae 

The one misgiving we always have, in connection 
with rayon prices, is the fear that they will be re- 
duced below the level permitting proper allowance 
for the two most important factors in synthetic fiber 
development: obsolescence and research. In no 
branch of industry is equipment subject to so high a 
rate of mortality as in rayon. In no branch its a 
continuing program of research more vital. The art 
is ina state of flux—and will continue to be for some 
time. Provision for scientific investigation is as nec- 
essary as is purchase of raw materials. In this 
progress, not only rayon producers but users are 
concerned. 

Consequently, we urge textile manufacturers to 
show consideration for rayon companies—not out of 
philanthropy. but out of selfishness. Quite naturally, 
they want to buy their raw material as low as pos- 
sible—and certainly as low as their competitors do 

-hut they do not want to retard progress in one of 
the basic phases of their industry. 

The rayon market should be stable, following this 
week’s cut. Certainly, no one can accuse the yarn 
producers of profiteering, on today’s prices. Con- 
sequently users should be satisfied with this combi- 
nation of stability and reasonable price, and should 
not exert buying-pressure to bear quotations below 
a level which will permit the development outlined 


above. 
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The Week 


Outlook ... 


LONI cotton oOods 1 rKket better due to 

¢ 1 : ae fot, ab cgee. 3 een 
spu demand last week for print cloth and colors, 
but I vave lessened interest. Raw cotton 
. a ; te ae 
waits government report. Williams says Farm Board 


will not sell at present. Trade slack in woo 


\merican Woolen’s low 


1 
rest centered on 


prices In spring openings Raw wool continues firm. 
Knit goods dull Raw silk shows signs 
if life Speculation on influence of 


ravon cut. 


Wool Fabric Production Up . . . 


Ir is pleasant over statistics which 


] 
if 


to pore 
amid the 


otter a little chee general gloom. Prelim 


inary figures released by the Wool Institute show that 
lune production of all tabries was 29% greater than 
May. billings were up 17% and stocks down 0.5% 


lhe greatest occurred 
41% 


and stock ac 
than May 


increase in production 


Nn women's wear woolens which showed a 


gain, 
but the 


d not climb so rapidly 


] ] ] 
iyi } ] 
illings d 


lareer 


cumulated to the extent of 9% 


} } 


Stocks in all the ms declines 


other te 


Spindle Activity Low .. . 


IVE SPINDLI Juric 


hours Tol are. Tre 


ported by the 5.778.524. 
384 compared with 6,729,109,384 for May which had 
previously represented the low point 


to percentage the month 


Department of Commerce as 


Reduced 
single shift 
for May, 96% tor 
for February, 100% for 


( 


shows 70% of 
83% 


Capacity. as compared 


\pril, 92% for 


with 


( 


March, 979% 


January and 104% for June, 1929. The .Asso 
lation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
points out that, translated into terms of cloth, approx 
nnately 208,000,000 yd. less were produced than the 
previous June and tor the period .\ug. 1 to June 30 
the curtailment amounted to 844,000,000 yd. Stocks. 
however, are still excessive 
Textile Foundation Plans . . . 

\ssets oF the new Textile Foundation have 
been imvested and sufficient income will be available 


(october to meet 


operating expenses, states Stuart 

Ww. 4 er, one of the five directors of the Founda 
tot keports on by-laws and organization details will 
| eady for presentation at a special meeting which 
\ ed si time that month By that time it 
ssible outline the Foundation’s plans an 
wv teNX e research With a view. to 

( « s own research work. which centers o 
( th the progra he Foundatio 

ment of -\ericulture has eanized a con 

C\ ( Csearcn “OVECTS TOW: U1 Was 


Cotton Industry Making Progress .. . 


} 


LHe COTTON Industry, as a whole, has com 
1 rea e the necessity of co Operative etfort to over 
Conn littie es, stated Dr. Geo. S Mitchell, at 
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in Textiles 


The Business Outlook 


Business is running true to form in 


mid-summer of a depression year. 
Building continues well sustained, some- 
what beyond the point of seasonal de- 
cline, and the fair volume of contracts 
placed in the first half will exert their 
force upon general business from now 
en. Our index of general business ac- 
tivity, falling from 96.4% to 93.4. of 
normal, this week, will probably con- 
tinue to decline till August. But busi- 


ness sentiment has perceptibly freshened 





as the thermometer has dropped. Com- 
modity prices are firmer. The stock 
market, reflecting improved business 


sentiment, is beginning to gather its 
scattered and shorn flock of lambs and 
to discount greener pastures ahead— 
probably a bit too soon, considering how 


corporation profits have wilted this 


summer. 


—The Business Week 


Columbia University, speaking before a labor confer 
ence at Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, July 20. The vigor 
with which this effort is being prosecuted carries a 
high probability of solution of the problems, he said. 
Rationalization means to him, he remarked, not 
only the balancing of supply and demand but the effect- 
ing of every practical economy in operation and organi- 
zation. He advised labor to give more at- 
tention to the problem of economies within each mill. 
“Through all industry in the last few years,” he stated, 
“economies of operation have been realized wholesale 
sometimes with democratic consultation and coopera- 
tion of the workers, sometimes autocratically. Any 
union which impedes this movement stands to destroy 
itself and its mill—more probably itself.” 


Cottons for Men's Wear .. . 


COMFORT AND economy have joined hands to 
influence the wearing of more cotton clothing by men 
this year and, according to the results of a survey re- 
cently announced by C. Ik. Everett, of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, there is a growing acceptance of cotton 
fabrics by men who are looking for comfort, as well as 
for quality and style. “\ recent survey of some 
of the leading men’s shops in New York City,” the re- 
port states, “discloses that there is a substantial interest 
this summer in light-weight suits and sports wear for 


men. ©ne well-known Fifth Avenue store has intro- 
duced a new line of fine cotton duck trousers, well 


tailored and made to retail for $10 per pair. 
has introduced a 


This same 
light-weight 
Lisle 


hose in solid colors with clocks were very smart last 


store also 


line of 
colored suits for beach and country wear.” 


new 


season at Palm Beach, and it was pointed out that the 








stained vogue for knickers has reached the point 
ere many sportsmen are returning to “slacks” or 
ng trousers of duck or flannel for golf-wear. 





These Looms Ran .. . 


THE story tells of a textile town where cer- 
n silk looms pounded day and night. The curious, 
ering through the dirty windows, judged that the 
bric must be of gossamer fineness, for none was vis- 
e. And so one day came an emissary of the gov- 
iment who investigated further and found a large and 
tive still behind the camouflage. [f there is any 
oral in this almost legendary tale it must center about 
e exhortation to produce only to suit demand. 


Wool Futures Market .. . 


PROGRESS HAS been made in the proposal of 
the New York Cotton Exchange to set up a wool 
utures market. After a series of conferences a_ten 
tative plan has been developed. The unit of trading 
would be 5,000 Ib. of tops conditioned at 15%; the 
standard merino blood, allowing the admittance of 3 
ood within the frame of 8% appreciation and 5% 
lepreciation. Trading would be in New York, but de 
ivery in Boston. While there is more interest 
n the plan now than previously the industry, as a 
whole, continues somewhat aloof, although present in- 
lications are that the market will actually be set up. 


Machinery Investigation Progressing . . . 


WitH CLEVELAND as the base of operations 
another survey of depreciation and obsolescence in 
knitted outerwear machinery is being undertaken by 
the Department of Commerce. The field study, com 





Fine mesh hose of Durene by Pilling & 
Madeley, Philadelphia 





parable in scope to that carried on in Philadelphia re- 
cently in which 1604 machines were examined, has been 
completed. \nalysis and compilation of the facts re- 
sulting from the Cleveland study is now going on. 

\ third survey may be instituted in Brooklyn 
later on, if conditions warrant. Should this material- 
ize, observations may be drawn from the facts dis- 
closed by these surveys of the key cities of knitted 
outerwear manufacture which will affect all tvpes of 
textile machinery. 


Australian Tariff Results .. . 


REPORTS FILTER in that Australians are 
pleased with their new tariff which materially increased 
rates on merchandise entering that commonwealth. 

Considerable etfort is being directed towards 
putting the slogan “Made in Australia” across. One 
department store executive, certainly not to be accused 
of pessimism, says that, “passers-by no longer glance 
at a store window with a tolerant good nature, but 
instead they seem to take pride in knowing that the 
work has been done by their fellow Australians and 
where they once scorned goods with ‘Made in Aus- 
tralia’ marking they now demand it, in most instances.” 


With The Merchandisers .. . 


HoLeproor Hosiery Co., are marketing 
self-supporting men’s hose which have an elastic band 
at the top. They are called “Autogarts’” and it 1s 
claimed that the rubber will withstand washing and that 
the socks are comfortable and_ neat. Pequot 
Mills have come out with the “Night-Spread,” the pur- 
pose of which is to serve as a protection and decoration 
for the blankets. The company has also announced 
new gift boxes for sheets. 


Fall Hosiery Colors .. . 


HosiERY PRODUCERS who glorify the limbs 
of the American girl will offer her numerous attractive 
new shades this fall, according to the 1930 fall hosiery 
color card just announced by the Textile Color Card 
\ssociation. The card portrays twelve colors, the new 
shades being Caresse, Oak Rose, Acajou, Nightingale, 
Mauve Biege, Promenade, Brownleaf and Bahama. As 
the names suggest, these are brown, gold and tan 
range. Four popular shades which have been 
repeated are Sable, Rendez-vous, Duskee and Beige 
Clair. .... The card also lists eighteen standard 
shades which lean to the darker tones. 


Industrial Expansion in Russia . . . 


COTTON SPINNING, wool weaving and cement 
manufacturing were the only important industries in 
Soviet Russia which did not show an increase in pro- 
duction during the first half of the current fiscal year 
(Oct. 1, 1929-March 31, 1930) as large as that sched- 
uled under the Five-Year Plan of industrial expansion, 
according to figures published in the Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union, an official organ of The Amtorg 
Trading Corp. Industrial production under the 
supervision of the Soviet Supreme Economic Council 
showed an increase of 29% over the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year, but the total of cotton 
yarns produced revealed an increase of only 8.9%, 
while wool weaving gained but 14%. Cotton 
cloth output was reported at 1,551,600,000 meters dur- 
ing the six-month period—a gain of 11.5%. 
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rustworthiness in 


Fabrics 


Vital in Parachute Use 


By John Black 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorLp 
UBLICATION in 


an article 


‘TEXTIL} 


Wor_p recently of 
describing the 


the aviation 
industry of textile fabrics for aircraft construction, 


needs of 


evoked such interest among weavers, as to suggest the 
call for another article, this time presenting the needs of 
the parachute industry, as regards fabrics most suited 
for the manufacture of “chutes.” Inquiry among the 
principal parachute manufacturers resulted in the as 
sembling of valuable this and 
established the growing importance of the parachute in- 
dustry as a consuming market for textiles. 


outs feature of the 


data on 


score, also 


(one tanding 
ea 


data herein offered in 


statements leading manufacturers is that it 


reveals 
an interesting difference of opinion as to which fabric is 
most adaptable to the needs of the parachute industry. 


1 


Silk, cotton and linen have been experimented with over 
i period of years: as regards linen, the Russell Parachute 
Co. of California, reports: “Linen is not given considera- 
tion, due to its susceptibility to mildew, and other un 
favorable traits.” This narrows the choice down to silk 
and cottor and it is between these two that the division 
now rests. 

Phe sponsors of silk, which has long been the accepted 
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parachute fabric, find a strong ally in George Waite, 
president of the Irving Air Chute Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Waite presents his views in the following analysis 
of the fabric needs of the trade: 


Fabric Must Be Strong 


“The parachute fabric must be strong. In the Irving 
air chute, it is required that the chute must open promptly 
and be capable of withstanding the shock incurred by a 
200 pound load falling at the rate of 400 miles per hour. 
It must be a type of fabric which will reduce to the smal- 
lest amount of occupied space in packing so as to give 
the maximum comfort to the wearer and permit him to 
leave the aircraft with the least difficulty. The fabric 
must be as light in weight as possible consistent with 
required strength. It should have the proper porosity, 
approximating the ideal under the most adverse condi- 
tions. It must be sufficiently porous to allow a certain 
amount of air to escape through it even when it 1s wet, 
otherwise, under exceptional strains, it 1s possible that 
the fabric might spht. In other 
woven too tightly nor too loosely. 


words it cannot be 


“The fabric should not absorb moisture unduly, shrink 






























































U. S. Army Specification No. 7-8-G (Feb. 1, 1929)— 


Silk for Parachutes 


lil. MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 

1. Finish.—The cloth shall be thoroughly ‘“boiled-off,” 
and shall be free from gums, starches, etc. 

2. The fabric shall be free from all imperfections affect- 
ing its strength and durability. 

V. DETAIL REQUIREMENTS. 

1. Weave.—The weave shall be plain, or taffeta. 

2. Weight.—The weight of the finished material per 
square yard shall be 1.45 oz. <A tolerance of plus 10% or 
minus 5% will be allowed. 

3. Width.—The overall width of the finished cloth shall 
be not less than 36 in. nor more than 37 in. 

4. Length of Roll.—Each roll of finished cloth shall con- 
tain approximately 300 yd. made of 50 yd. piece lengths. 

5. Construction: (a) Warp.—The warp shall be gum 
singles silk, woven as a double end. The finished cloth 
shall contain 120 double ends per inch. A tolerance of 
plus 10% or minus 5% will be allowed. 

(b) Filling.—The filling shall be gum singles silk of the 
grade known as Doppioni, and shall be doubled 3 ends 
per thread. A twist of 14 turns per inch is recommended. 
The finished cloth shall contain 90 doubled threads or 
picks per inch. <A tolerance of plus or minus 10% will 
be allowed. 

6. Tensile Strength.—The average tensile strength of 
five specimens from each direction of the fabric shall be 
40 lb. per inch in the warp, and 50 Ib. in the filling. <A 
tolerance of minus 5 lb. will be allowed for both the warp 
and filling strengths. 

7. Tear Resistance.—The average resistance to tear of 
five specimens from each direction of the fabric shall be 
4 lb. across the warp, and 6 Ib. across the filling. A toler- 
ance of minus 1 lb. will be allowed for the tear resistance 
in each direction. 

VI. METHOD OF INSPECTION AND TESTS. 

4. Tensile Strength.—Tensile strength shall be made in 
accordance with the requirements of the ‘“‘strip’’ method 
in U. S. Army Specification No. 8-49, General Specification 
for Textile Materials. 

5. Tear Test.—Resistance to tear is measured by the 
“strip tear’ method. A specimen 3 in. wide by 8 in. long 
is cut 3 in. down the center, 14 in. from each edge. One 
cut end is placed in one jaw of the test machines, and the 
second cut end is placed in the other jaw of the test ma- 
chine. Resistance to tear is measured by the average load 
necessary to continue the tear, by separation of the jaws 
at a speed of 12 in. per minute. The pendulum of the test 
machine shall be free to oscillate during the test. 


Army and Navy Parachute Cloth Requirements 


Navy Bureau of Aeronautics Specification C-37a (Apr. 
25, 1929)—Silk Parachute Cloth 


2. TYPES. 

Silk cloth shall be furnished in one grade only, known 
as firsts, and in the following types 

(A) Plain weave. 

(B) Basket weave (modified). 

MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP, ETC. 

(a) The silk used in the manufacture of these cloths 
shall be the highest grade white Japan, or an equivalent 
grade of China or Italian silk. 

(b) The cloth shall be thoroughly boiled off to remove 
gums, greases, etc., and there shall be no sizing or weight- 
ing materials of any description present in the finished 
cloth. The cloth shall be finished without the applicatior 
of excessive heat, and shall present a smooth surfa¢ 
after finishing. 

(c) The fabric shall be free from all imperfections 
affecting its strength or durability. 

(ad) Workmanship shall be in accordance with high 
grade manufacturing practice. 

1, GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

(a) The color of the silk shall be a natural unbleached 
white. 

(b) The finished width shall be not less than 36 and 
not more than 37 in. to the outside of selvage edges. No 
length shorter than 50 yd. will be accepted. 

DETAIL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) Type (A) cloth shall be plain weave. 

(b) Type (B) cloth shall be a modified basket weave, 
the Ist and 8rd threads one down and one up, the 2nd 
thread three up and three down, the 4th and 6th threads 
one up and one down, and the Sth thread three down 
and three up. 

(c) The weight per square yard of the finished cloth 
shall be as follows: 

Plain weave.. 55 oz. plus or minus 10% 
PASwOt WeRVe .....<.. 1.70 oz. plus or minus 10% 
(d) The threads per inch shall be as follows: 


Warp Filling Tolerance 
PTBIN. WeEBVE. 266. 6s0c. 120 90 10% 
Basket weave ... seg 105 10% 


(e) The minimum breaking strength of the finished 
cloth shall be as follows in pounds per inch width: 


Warp Filling 
Ee NINE ein Sao ps ae ore view mee 45 45 
PE SMW we ee ace we OM 53 53 


(f) Minimum resistance to tear in pounds shall be as 
follows: 


Warp Filling 
EAN WINDS 0 kbd ov awene Sue ema 3 4 
BGOMCE WEAVE ..o ic cece cw ccc seee 7 9 


The above quotations from the Federal specifications are complete as far as they go but they are 
are not the entire specification, further details being required regarding testing, packing, marking, etc. 








or change its characteristics, no matter what the condi- 
tions may be. It should also be flame resisting, and 
should have long life; it should be able to retain eff- 
ciency for months and even years without dangerous 
deterioration. 


Holds Silk Meets All Needs 


“So far as research conducted by the Irving Air 
Chute Co., Inc., indicates, silk is the one fabric which 
best fulfills all of these requirements. Thus far this 
fabric has had to be imported. This is a handicap in 
many respects and this company would naturally be in- 
terested in any other fabric which would equal or surpass 
silk in its efficiency for this vital purpose. 

“Tt might be well to add here that extensive research 
has been conducted in collaboration with an American 
cotton fabric manufacturer and a satisfactory fabric has 
been produced which will well serve the parachute mak- 
er’s purpose, should his supply of silk be cut off in time 
of war or for any other reason. While this fabric may 
be used, and marks a vast improvement over most substi- 
tute fabrics, it is still far behind silk in desirability. 
“Pure white, or pongee-color silk is used for our 


chutes. 


fabric. 
equal weight. 


is of paramount importance. 


“Considering strength and other features, silk is be- 
lieved to be the lightest and the fabric which will fold 
This is extremely im- 
portant for it is conceivable that a fraction of an inch 
in the size of a parachute pack might mean the difference 
between being able to get out or being forced to stay in 
the small cockpit of a plane in trouble, or in getting out 


into the smallest space of any. 


of the door of an unmanageable cabin plane. 


Pure Silk Resists Fire 


“The importance of keeping fire risk to a minimum 
A great many of the wear- 


cannot be over-emphasized. 
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No chemical treatments or ‘doctoring’ of the 
material is tolerated on the part of the foreign makers 
and Irving management has found that chemicals sug- 
gested for treating silk for various purposes lessen, in 
some manner, its efficiency for parachute purposes. They 
usually decrease its strength and shorten the life of the 
It is the understanding of this company that a 
thread of pure silk is stronger than a thread of steel of 
In a product which may mean the life or 
death of a man or woman, strength under all conditions 
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Golden ( aterpillar 


those who have saved thei 


lives with the chute have es 
cape from burning aircraft 
Pure silk, Irving management 
has found, resists fire. There 
are many instances in its files 
of persons escaping from flam 
ing aircraft and falling frag 
ments of the plane igniting the 
parachutes. In such instances, 
the fla as rarel 


v, 1{ ever. 


ImMpaires 


the efficiency of the 


chute lhe flame either extin 
oulshes itself or burns so 
slowly as the wearer floats to 


earth that safe landing 1s 
made.” 


Mr. Waite’s 
strongly supported by numer 


VIEWS are 


ous authorities in the parachute 
industry, both technicians and 
manufacturers. However 
there is another section of tlhe 
trace 


no less emphatic, to the use ot 


which offers its support. 


for parachute manufac- 
ture i hy: 
supe! 


ested at t] 
cotto}l 


Mumma, factory 

intendent of the Russell company, presents an opin 

ion which may be taken as representative of this group 

ment prepared for TEXTILE WorLb, he writes: 
‘The specifications for parachute fabric as arrived at 

by the Material Division, United States Army Air Corps. 


alter years oO! 


\ 
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experiments and use, are used as a stat 
built 
per sq. 


ard 1 he 
Weight—not over 1.5 oz ’ 
40 Ib. per inch in both warp and fill; resistance to tear 
+ Ib. across both warp and fill; porosity 


around silk, r low 


S¢ 


specifications, 


vd.: tensile strenet! 
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he tween SU) and 





Air permeability of parachute fabrics being 
te Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





tear will increase with added 
bursting strength. Silk, cottor 
and linen have all been tried 11 
parachutes. Due to excessive 
weight and bursting 
strength, cotton and linen have 
never been used the 
U.S.A.A.C. Linen, due to its 
susceptibility to mildew and 
other unfavorable traits, is not 
given consideration. 

“The points in favor of cot- 
ton are: Cotton will resist mil- 
dew and friction burns better 
than silk; cotton will outwear 
silk, is much cheaper than silk, 
and is a domestic product. 

“Up until 1925 practically 
all the experimental and serv- 
ice test work in this country 
was conducted by the Army 
and Navy. As no cotton free 
type parachute was ever put 
into by these two 
branches, no data on the life 
and wear of cotton were avail- 
able. 

“During the spring of 1926, 
Parachute Co. started production of cotton 
These are now coming back to the factory 
for service, which gives us a chance to check up on the 
life of cotton parachutes. In every case where both cotton 
and silk parachutes were purchased at the same time, by) 
the same people and given approximately the same 
service, the cotton was in far better condition. 

“It has been found that with proper care and under 
fair climatic conditions, the life of a silk parachute is 
about 5 this. We 
believe the ideal parachute fabric would be: A cotton 
fabric having a weight of less than 1.5 oz. sq.yd.; a 


lower 


by 


service 
Henry Miller News Picture Service 


the Russell 
parachutes. 


5 years; we believe cotton will exceed 


bursting strength in excess of 150 Ib. per sq.in.; and a 
porosity of between 80 and 140 cu.ft. air flow 
atmospheric conditions.” 


at specified 





140 cu.ft. of air per minute per sq. ft. of cloth at 4 
water pressure 
High tensile strength and resistance to tear are not 
essenti Bursting strength and certain porosity ar 
essential However, tensile strength and resistance t 
5 } l IVING fil< nerston T 
; echnic Institute ful , dla. Di 
eme left: IV. T. Warren, a 
l sol ri building is 60 b OM) 
nufacturu space f fils ra 
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Fextile Engineering Building, Alabama 


Bradford Knapp, president of the mstitute, 


ect, ts presenting masons’ tools to James 
and will furnish office, classroom, labora 
textile school. It will be done in September 














Unionization 


Begets Strife, Not Progress, 


Says Southern Community Director 


\BOR unions are not adaptable to conditions existing 
in the South, according to Miss Marjorie A. 
Potwin, director community work, Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., who delivered the feature address of 
the eleventh annual Southern Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry, held at Blue Ridge, N. C 
July 17-20. The subject of Miss Potwin’s address was 
“Friends or Foes” and it was her observation that labor 
organizers have displayed an atti- 
tude in complete opposition to the 
friendliness that is manifested 
among southern people. 

Other talks on the program 
which were of particular interest 
were made by T. L. Hines, man- 
DuPont Rayon Co., Old 
Hickory, Tenn., on “Developing 
an Industrial Relations Program,” 
and by B. E. Greenville, 
S. C.. president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, on “What Industrial Rela- 
tions Has Meant to Us.” 

The promotion committee which 


ager, 


Geer, 


was responsible for the success 
of the conference included three 
prominent textile executives as 
well as several other industrial 


leaders of the South. The textile 
industry was represented by C. A. 





“| remember the evening when as a guest of the American 
Academy of Political Science [| thrilled to Samuel 
Gompers sitting on one side of the late William Howard 
Taft, and Charles Schwab sitting on the other. The group 
fred my imagination; labor and capital, and between them, 
presiding with all dignity, all majesty, the court, holding the 
scales of justice, embedying all the great principles of right 
and reason guaranteed by our forefathers. But that was in 
the day when I held the popular misconception that organized 
labor is the majority of labor, rather 
than the small and diminishing 
ninority which figures show it to be. 

“Older, as a graduate student, | 
used to sit in the meetings of a labor 
organization in Chicago. It became 
rife with internal wrangling and dis 
sension. Factions began to hate fac- 
tions. Men, lifelong friends, became 
bitter foes. The officers of the union 
tried to discipline the impulsive mem 
They set in motion all the 
impelling and compelling machinery 
of the organization. They tried to 
enforce its restrictive laws. There 
was no freedom and no peace, and 
into the homes of the workmen went 
suffering and fear and unemploy 
ment, not from conflict with em- 
ployers but from conflict among .the 
ranks of the employed. 

“T am not talking idly. 


ts 


bers. 


Organiza- 


tion is the mobilization of power, 
force lined up to fight. Organization 
defined issues which once defined 


must be enforced. To live, organiza- 


Cannon, Cannon Mills, Kan- tion must satisfy its most impulsive 
napolis, N. C.;: L. W. Clark. member as well as its most rational 
; : 2 ; " : aw ates Be r : ae 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, eee ee 
ees et. ae > . ' lit you, you growl an grow 
spray, N. C.; and B. E. Geer, Miss Marjorie A. Potwin Pao e ee eee = eae 
fade Si Cs I s Cc louder, you bite me and I'll bite 
so } : -eenville : . - 
JUGS MENS, \sFCeNVI mr sp : harder. Do we want these things for 
E. G. Wilson, Atlanta, Ga., was the great industrial people of the 
executive secretary of the annual conference held at = South? Shall we sacrifice friendliness for them? Which is 


Blue Ridge. 
Miss Potwin’s Address 


Miss Potwin’s remarks follow, in part: 

“The hue and cry today is that the people of the South 
should be organized (be organised, not organize, you notice ). 
Why? Looking at the matter dispassionately, what can labor 
get through organization that it has not already obtained, or 
is obtaining otherwise? What can organization assure, 
promise, the worker, and how ? 

“When | was a high school girl in New England all my 
altruistic impulses were aroused by the claims of organized 
labor. I wanted it to succeed in all those good things it 
promised. Then | saw the unions grow powerful, so powet1 
ful that they dominated the legislature, even as they domi 
nated the members cf their organization. They stopped the 
wheels of industry. They choked capital. They killed wages. 
Women and children, crving in the cold. No work for any 
one, and a textile center, once the richest of the world, died 
If you would see that go to Lawrence, or Fall River. or New 
Bedford, or across the water to England. 


not 







birthright and which ts pottage? 

“Group demands set up group denials. Hoxie, 
a student ef trade unionism, and holding a brief for neither 
side, says, ‘The organization of employees forces the organiza- 
tion of employers, and vice versa.’ 

“There is a wide spread and mistaken idea that the em 
plovers of the South are already organized. Let us not be 
ccnfused about this matter. There is no organization ot 
employers to fix wages. There legally can be none. The 

not organized to fix conditions of hiring and 
fring, or to demand efficiency or to dictate among themselves 
that no one of them shall outstrip the others in such things 
as bonuses, housing, group insurance and a hundred other 
costs that mean good working and living conditiens. These 
could be controlled and restricted, but better, I think, for the 
employees is the disorganization which exists among the 
employers and in which they so compete in the labor market 
that to get gcod help they must offer good conditions and to 
hold good help they must ever be making them better. You 
know how competitive employment works to the advantage of 


Pro yfessi Tr 


eirplovers are 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Textile Research Holds Important 


Place 


at Mellon Institute 


By Lawrence W. Bass 
: Executive Assistant. 
Wellon Institute of Industrial Research 


N A 
the country, the 
that but 0.7% 


recent survey of industrial research throughout 
National Research Council found 
of the total capital that was invested 
textile manufacturing was being 


mn 
iil 


spent annually on 
research, as compared with 1.3% for all industries, and 
» Ad 


-.+% tor chemicals and allied products. There is reason 
to believe, however, that textile manufacturers are awake 
to the concrete financial returns from sound research 
projects, and that a marked expansion in such activities 
will occur. In fact, a number of agencies of 
weight are now endeavoring to arouse adequate support 
lor investigational programs. 


Soon 


Their efforts have recently 
borne fruit in the steps taken toward the foundation of 
the United States Institute for Textile Research. 

It is generally thought that the application of science 
in this field of technology will be progressively enlarged 
during the next five years. The cotton industry in 
particular seems to be cognizant of the exigent need for 
finding new uses for its products. Then, too. the Durene 
and synthetic-fiber industries are already at work on im- 
portant problems of both production and merchandising. 

Textile research in the broad sense has always held 
an important place in. the work of Mellon Institute. 
Seven of the 63 problems under Investigation at the 
present to do with problems of textile tech- 
nology. In addition, several other fellowships, although 
not primarily. enga textile research, 

WNport 


portant contributions in this held 


time have 


eed in have made 


Researches on Textile Technology 
Fertile Fellowship | 1922-28 This fellowship was 
supported by a prominent manufacturer of underwear 
tor the study of problems concerning materials. including 


not only kinds of textile fabrics most suitable for this 
use, but also actual] construction. The investigation was 
carried out by E.R. Clark Part of this work, dealing 
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particularly with the hygienic aspects of undergarments, 
was published in Hygeia (1928). 

One of the most interesting sides of the problem was 
the economic consideration involved in the creation of an 
American flax industry. Clark worked out processes of 
treating seed flax, the by-product straw from flax raised 
for the manufacture of linseed oil, for the purpose of 
obtaining better vields of desirable qualities of linen. 
Many specialists are of the opinion that linen deserves 
a higher place among textiles and that some day there 
may be an important American linen industry. 

Cotton-Yarn Fellowship (1925—). C. F. Goldthwait 
is the dean of the institute’s textile investigational staff. 
During the past fifteen years he has contributed a num- 
ber of important papers to textile literature and has 
been active in the affairs of the prominent national 
organizations. For the last five years he has been spe- 
cializing in problems in Durene technology. 
the mercerized material that is made by an associative 
group of American manufacturers. has had wide ac- 
ceptance and is especially valued for its luster, long life, 
and physical strength. 

Velvet Fellowship (1928—). For the ast two years 
G. H. Hiers has been conducting an inquiry into the 
manufacture of certain kinds of fabrics for uphol- 
stering. His researches have brought to light important 
points in the technology 
physico-chemical 


Durene, 


of this industry, including the 
properties of mohair. 

Laundering and Dry Cleaning 

Fellowship  (1915—). The Allegheny 
County Laundrymen’s Exchange established a fellowship 
at the institute on Feb. 15. 1915, the work being carried 
out on a cooperative basis with the Laundryowners’ 
National Association of the United States and Canada. 
Two later the support 


Laundry 


years 


of this fellowship was 














































taken over by the latter association, which at the pres- 
nt time numbers over 2,600 members. 

Work of this fellowship has covered the study of 
tundry operations as chemical-engineering processes ; of 
\undry supplies with reference to cost, composition, 
nd action upon textiles; and of the effects of launder- 
ng processes on fabrics. Another important aspect ot 
he work has been the active cooperation with textile 
ianufacturers in regard to the determination of the 
winderability of their products. Publications based on 
the work of this fellowship, notably the washroom 
harts, the series of leaflets on the conservation of tex- 
tiles, and the manual of washroom practice for power 
undries, together with the comprehensive treatise, 
‘Textile Fabrics,” by G. H. Johnson, have been a great 
service to the laundryman and to the consumer otf 
textiles. 

On Nov. 1, 1929, the new research laboratories of 
the association were completed at Joliet, Illinois, in the 
uilding of the American Institute of Laundering. 
(i. H. Johnson, Senior Industrial Fellow, and A. I. 
\nderson, Industrial Fellow, were then transferred to 
loliet, where Mr. Johnson heads the research department. 
1}. H. Gilmore is to remain at Mellon Institute to carry 
m research on several fundamental, long-time problems 
f laundry technology. 

Dry-Cleaning Fellowship (1921—). Nine years ago 
the Mundatechnical Society of America established at 
the institute a fellowship to investigate from a scientific 
oint of view the technology of dry-cleaning. This 
ssociation is composed of a group of important dry- 
cleaning interests in both the United States and Canada. 

EK. Jackson has been in charge of this research sinc 
One of the most outstanding contribu 
tions of this group of workers has been the standardiza 
tion of dry-cleaning technic. In addition to a heavy 
program of work relating directly to dry-cleaning tech- 
nology, Jackson and his associates have developed an 
efhcient mothproofing agent. This product, marketed 
under the name “Konate,” is being used successfully 
for large scale moth-proofing operations by many dry 
cleaners, warehousemen, upholsterers, and textile manu- 
facturers. Its efficacy having been demonstrated by a 


the beginning. 





Equipment for sub-commercial study of textile- 
fiber processing 









Cabinet used tn mothproofing experiment at 
Mellon Institute 


long period of commercial application, it is now being 
marketed in household packages. 

Laundry-Supplies Fellowship (1907-09). Before 
Mellon Institute was organized in Pittsburgh, industrial 
fellowships under the direction of Dr. Robert Kennedy 
Duncan had been operating at the University of Kansas. 
\W. EF. Faragher, the first Fellow, started his study of 
laundry supplies on March 15, 1907. He so demon- 
strated the value of research to the donor, a prominent 
New England company, that this concern established a 
laboratory for him in Boston. He remained there until 
1918, when he returned to the institute to take charge 
of a fellowship on petroleum refining. 

Research on Hat Making (1926—). 
the incumbent of an industrial fellowship supported 
(1926-29) by the former National Association of Hat 
Manufacturers, has made two important studies covering 
various phases of the hat industry. The most important 
contribution was a study of the chemical and physical 
properties of cut fur. It has been learned that fur, 
as a protein, has properties similar to those of gelatin. 
Therefore the shrinking, blocking, and dyeing of felts are 
carefully controlled through regulation of the tempera- 
ture and acidity of the baths in which these operations 
are carried out. 

Recognizing the potential industrial hazards in the 
use of mercury-carroted fur, R. R. MeGregor, under 


jie Se i By mmpte, 


the auspices of the American Hatters’ Fur Cutters’ 
\ssociation, has engaged in a fundamental study 
(1926—) of carroting operations. As a result, the 


theory of this process has been clearly recognized for 
the first 
devising 


time, and definite progress has been made in 
carroting methods using only innocuous re- 
agents. 

Pressing-Machinery Fellowship (1928—). After 
completing the work on the textile fellowship, E. R. 
Clark turned to research on garment pressing and press- 
ing machinery. A number of factors enter into the 
correct pressing of wearing apparel, and it has been the 
aim of these studies to determine all these physical in- 
fluences and their proper application in correctly designed 
machines. 

Sleeping-Equipment Studies (1924-29). A comprehen- 
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Laboratory in which special textile problems are studied 


sive study of beds and bedding has been carried out by 
the Simmons Investigation of Sleep.” In the course 
of this research, 1. H. Swan has answered many ques- 
tions in regard to the textiles that can best be used as 
bedding materials. 

Garment Fellowship (1929—). Since the completion 
of his researches on sleeping equipment, Swan has been 
carrying on an investigation of problems of the manu- 
facture of certain kinds of wearing apparel. This work 
has due regard for materials, design, sanitary welfare, 
and comfort. Swan has been receiving the cooperative 
help of important textile interests. 

\ fellowship founded by the National Association of 
Stearic \cid Manufacturers in 1927 had for its object 
the extension of the uses of fatty acids. This investiga- 
tion was completed in January of this vear. The most 
important results were the development of triethanola- 
mine oleate and the application of oleic acid in the textile 
industries. Complete particulars concerning these find- 
ings Have been published. 

The Organic Syntheses Fellowship, maintained by the 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 


has worked out 


L nionization Begets Strife. Not Progress, 


practical syntheses of over 20 aliphatic compounds that 
are finding wide use in the industries. Some of these 
substances are of particular interest in the textile field. 
ethylene glycol and diethylene glycol have found im- 
portant uses as dye solvents and as softening or moisten- 
ing agents. Diethylene glycol, in particular, is used as 
a lubricant for worsteds and woolens. Ethers of ethy- 
lene glycol are among the most recent chemicals devel- 
oped in this investigation; they are of special value in 
certain dye baths. 

Triethanolamine oleate, already mentioned, is a useful 
compound for the scouring of raw wool and for the 
fulling and scouring of wool and worsted cloth. Other 
uses of triethanolamine soaps are as emulsifying agents, 
as penetrants and wetting-out assistants, and as de- 
spotting agents for dry-cleaning. The free base is im- 
portant because of its effectiveness as a solvent in the 
dyeing and printing industry. Dichloroethyl cther and 
cthylene dichloride are being applied in textile manufac- 
turing in scouring and fulling soaps and as wetting-out 
agents and penetrants. The vinylite resins are destined 
to wide application as impregnating materials for fabrics. 


Says Dr. Potwin 


~ 


(Continued from page 31) 


he employee, even to you and me and all the rest of us. 


are no employers’ organizations paralleling what is 
commonly meant by labor organizations. There 


here 


are em 


ployers’ associations meeting to talk over general problems 
ot the trade. Their sessions on freight rates would bore you 
sutf, and the livest thing I heard at one of their meetings 


was the necrology. In these associations there is no lining 
up of forces to make demands from the emplovees. 

“The superintendents and overseers of the cotton mills 
have their Southern Textile They discuss tech 
nical problems and talk again and again of ways in which 
to render better service to those by whom they are employed, 


\ssociation 


and to those whom they themselves employ, but there is never 
any organized effort 


among them to exact demands from the 
worket 


he employees are desirous of forming associations 
In structure and function with those of the emplovers, 
good might be accomplished. Together, conscious of thei 


virtues and their shortcomings they could tackle absenteeism. 


workers’ safety, physical examinations, etc... as these prob 
lems can never be worked out for them. Thev might be in 


terested in studving together what other workers in other 


places are accomplishing through orderly, peaceful methods 
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let such associations visit the meetings of their employers, 
and vice versa. Industry is a great whole, and together em- 
ployer and employee move on to better things, or together 
perish by the roadside. 

“At the very moment in which | was writing this, the post- 
man brought me this letter from a personnel director, un- 
known to me, in one of the large Northern, though not New 
England, cotton mills: ‘I want to come South, in however 
humble a position, to learn at first hand all those ways in 
which the South has paid attention to those personal rela 
tionships and industrial conditions which | fear we too long 
neglected prior to our terrible strike of 1926.’ 

“Here then is challenge for you and for me, and much for 
the whole South to work upon: the preservation of a price- 
less triendliness, a mutual good will, a just and reasonable 
quid pro quo trom employer to employee and from employee 
to employer. 

“No taking of unfair advantage, no lining up of forces to 
hght, but all working together for the conservation of every 
productive energy among us. Then indeed shall we be a 
great South, friends, not foes, not repeating history in its 
errors, not confused nor crippled in conflict, not wasted in 
war. We shall he friends, not foes.” 











Joel Feder 


Rust-colored wool crepe tunic 

dress designed by Maver 

“Chic” for Botany Worsted 
Mills. 


“Three 


Gown-negligee made by Leonora 
Silk Underwear Co., featuring 
Graces” 
Schwarzenbach, Huber Co. 





Wide World Gabor Eder 


Afternoon ensemble, dress 
and coat of Celanese Velvocel 
in’ deer shade. Model by 
Vorris Lefkovics & Co., Inc. 


from 


satin 


Autumn Fashion Promenade 


Features Garment Trade Conferences 


66 ARKET WEEK,” a 
sponsored by several groups in the garment 
trade and held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 

drew to a close July 18 with a “Business Stability Meet- 

Another highlight of the conference was the 

autumn fashion promenade of the Garment Retailers of 

\merica. 

\t the concluding session, speakers expressed the 
opinion that the end of the present depression is not vet 
actually in sight, but that relief will begin to be felt by 
(ctober and perhaps by the end of September. The 
speakers were Senator Royal S. Copeland; Louis Wiley, 
New York Times; A. D. Whiteside, president, the Wool 
Institute; Thomas B. Hill, president, Silk Association of 
\merica; Lewis H. Haney, director, Bureau of Business 
Kesearch, New York University and editor of TEXTILE 
Wortp Analyst; Frederick Greenberg, president, Affili- 
ated Dress Manufacturers, Inc., and Samuel Greenberg, 
acting president, Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers. 


series of conferences 


ing. 


Style Trends 


Garments exhibited at the style show covered the gar 
ment range from negligees to fur wraps, from strictly 


formal models to garments of every type for both active 
and spectator winter sports. 

\mong the noteworthy fashion trends regarded by 
the exhibitors as likely to hold sway for the new season 
were the following: Black and white, separately or to- 
gether, were particularly prominent. The leading colors 
included copper, the wine reds, dark green,, browns 
and bisque tans. 

Metallic cloths, sheer and embroidered, were in the 
van for formal afternoon and evening wear. Both Lyons 
and transparent velvet were among the cloth 
mediums. Canton crepe, panne satin and _ satin 
outstanding fabric favorites. 

The coatings and suitings of greatest significance for 
fall included monotone tweeds, suede cloths, crepe broad- 
cloths, frosted-finish types, and plain and printed velvets, 
the last-named in dotted and striped versions. 

Textile houses sponsoring some of the exhibits were: 
\merican Mills Co. of New York, Belding Heminway 
Co., Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Botany Worsted Mills, 
Celanese Corp. of America, Chenango Textile Corp., The 
Corticelli Silk Co., Foremost Fabrics Corp., The 
Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., J. P. Stevens & Co., L. & E. 
Stirn. 


dress 


were 
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Fig. 6. Frames and rails 


7 li SHALL leave for the moment further detailed 


/ explanation of the needle-bar motion and describe 

brietly the construction of the frame of the 

achine, and locate therein the needle-bar mechanisms 
deseribed in the last article. 


\ll full-fashioned machines are constructed with a 
er of sections of needles, cooperating knitting ele 


ts. and operating parts lhe more modern leggers 
ire constructed with as many as 24 sections, the standard 
construction having two sections ot needles between each 


pair of intermediate frames. Each intermediate frame 


is practically a duplicate of each other frame, as shown 
n ig. 6, and is usually equipped with two feet—one in 
ne i front—which rest on the floor or foun 

tio lcach trame also has a foot or extension at the 

nt to which is attached a heavy iron rail 4, known as 

he tront beat This extends throughout the machine 
sinular extension or foot is provided at the 

he machine, to which is fastened another heavy 

iW as the back beam, which also « xtends 


lhe trames are further tied together and stiffened by 
ed ( Vhis bed is also a heavy iron rail or 

table extending throughout most of the machine length, 
Uthough not reaching the frames at the extreme ends 
f the machine (hese end ftrames—one of which is 
shown in) Fig 6—are used to support the operating 


mechanisms; and in some machines, the drive mech- 


isms here are no needle sections between the 
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Operation of Jack and Dividing Sinkers in 


Full-Fashioned Hosf ic 


By M. C. Miller, 
M. E. 


Mechanical Engineer, 
Manville, R. I. 


end frames and the first in- 
termediate frames of the 
machine. 

There is provided still 
another rail ) extending 
throughout the machine 
length, known as the center 
bed, to which the sinkers 
and dividers with their op- 
erating parts are attached. 

Operating Shafts 

All the frames have cer- 
tain of their surfaces fin 
ished to carry bearings for 
supporting the various drive 





Frame and bearings 







lery Machines 


[his article is the second of Mr. 
Viller’s series on full-fashioned hos- 
iery machines and their operation. 


he first appeared May 31, page 28. 


and operating shafts, as shown in Fig. 7, in which 1 is the 
camshaft bearing; and 2, the handwheel-shaft bearing. 
hese two sets of bearings carry the rotating shafts in 
practically all machines used in the industry today. Some 
very recent machines have a third shaft which is used 


as a jack drive shaft. 


great majority of people inter- 
ested in the art, and as yet very 
few jack-shaft-drive machines 
have been placed in operation. 

There are further provided 
surfaces for supporting the op- 


tein 


Needle-bar, jack-spring, and sinker-motion units 


It is not my intention, however, 
to describe machines other than those known to the 


12 ce 10 Fig. 9a. Jack-spring motion 
RY og 
-..84 

erating shafts, 3 being the pres- 
ser-shaft bearing ; 4, the needle- 
bar-shaft bearing ; 5, the bearing 
Lae 2 for the front catch-bar and 
We = 4 jack-spring shaft; 6, the bear- 
; WW iy | ing for the knock-over-bit shaft ; 
FT 4 vooD 7, the bearing for the back 
; at W/////; / catch-bar shaft ; 8, the back-nar- 
2 \ & ee rowing-shaft bearing ; and 9, the 
Ww bearing for the narrowing-ma- 
CD chine lifting shaft. All of the 
17’ last-mentioned group of bear- 














Textile Machine Works 





































ings carry shafts which oscillate 
slightly as they are operated by 


Fig. 9. Sinker, di- their various levers and cams. 
vider, spring-jack, The frames are furthers equipped 
and slur-box units other 


with holes and fittings 
which will be described later. 
Each assembly of needle-bar motion is mounted be- 
tween a pair of frames, and the relation of these assem- 
blies to the frames is as shown in Fig. 8. It will be 
noticed in this figure that the regulating shaft 1 has its 
bearing 2 supported on the front beam A. There is usually 
one of these bearings for almost every two sections. 
This regulator shaft extends in more modern machines 
nearly throughout the machine length, in order that there 
may be provided a lever-acting-presser-cam lever 3 for 
each needle-bar motion—that is, one for each two sec- 
tions. In earlier machines a number of the needle-bar 
motions were not so equipped. 


Sinker and Divider Assemblies 


Mounted on the center bed D (Fig. 8) are the sinker 
and divider motions, the entire assembly being known as 
the sinker-head and jack-bed assembly... There is one of 
these separate assemblies for each section. The detail 
construction takes the form of the mechanism shown in 
Fig. 9. D is again the center bed. It supports the 
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and removably connected to the pin 21 of the fork 
lever 22. . 

This lever is rigidly fastened to the front catch-bar 
and jack-spring shaft 23, which extends throughout the 
machine length and to which are rigidly fastened at every 
few sections the levers 24. These levers are fitted at 
their lower end with the pin and roller 25, which contacts 
with the cam 26. There are as many such cams as there 
are levers 24, and they are carried by the bosses 27, 
which are rigidly fastened to the cam shaft 28, all as 
shown in Fig. 8. 

It will be noted that the operating levers 24 are shown 
in light lines in Fig. 8. This has been done to show that 
they are not specifically intended to operate only the 
jack-spring mechanism, as they are really the front 
catch-bar operating levers, which will be shown and 
described as forming part of this other motion. 

These operating parts, during the knitting, cause the 
spring beds to move the jack springs away from and 
toward the jacks, their function being to hold the jacks 
resiliently against the jack sinkers after the jacks have 
cammed the sinkers into position against, or very nearly 
against, the verge plate. At other times the springs are 
moved away from the jacks so as not to set up any 
resistance to the coming out of the sinkers and jacks. 
Their exact timing will be explained later, but is such 
that the same operating and cam means can be used as 
for the front catch-bar motion. 


Slur-Cock Boxes 


Projecting backward from the center bed D (Fig. 9) 
one between each section—are the slur-cock-box sup- 
ports 30, rigidly supporting the slur-cock guide bar 31, 
which extends throughout the machine length. Mounted 
to slide endwise on this bar are the slur-cock boxes 32. 
here is one box for each section, and all the boxes are 





Teztile Machine Works 
Front catch-bar motion 


Fig. 14. 
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Fig. 13. 


Catch-bar motion 


tied together by the slur-cock-box connecting link 33, si 
that they will move back and forth in unison for a dis- 
tance in excess of the width of each needle section. 

A slur-cock box is shown in detail in Fig. 11. Housing 
a is finished at b to fit slidably over the slur-cock guide 
bar 31, Fig. 9. The upper surface is machined for the 
cock-box slide c, which is held in place by the cover d. 
The slide is capable of manual adjustment in and out by 
means of the fixed threaded stud e and the knurled nut f. 
The latter is fixed endwise by the slot provided for it 
in the cock-box housing, so that by manually turning the 
knurled nut f, endwise adjustment is given the slide c, 
which has rigidly fastened to its front end the slur- 
cock h. 

The slur-cock is a hardened-steel cam which contacts 
with the back surfaces of the jacks 12, Fig. 9, and causes 
them to move the jack sinkers successively toward the 
front of the machine, as shown in Fig. 12. Their adjust- 
ment should be such that the jack-sinker butts at the end 
of their forward movement are out of contact with the 
verge plate 11 (Fig. 9) by 0.008 in. or less. In no case 
should the slur-cocks be adjusted so that the jack-sinker 
butts are tight against the verge plate when the jacks 
are on the extreme throw of the cam, nor should they 
be further from the verge plate than the maximum dis- 
tance noted. 


Action of Slur-Cocks 


Therefore the slur-cocks, as they are moved back and 
forth, project the jacks and through them the jack 
sinkers from their outermost position to nearly in con- 
tact with the verge plate at each stroke. When the jack 
sinkers are near the verge plate, the jack springs 15 
(Fig. 9) snap over the tail 12’ and spring-seatedly and 
successively hold all of the jacks in this position during 








Fig. 12. Slur-cock action 


jack-bed bottoms 1, of which there is one for each sec- 
tion. To these are fastened two cast end pieces, between 
which are located the comb punchings 2. These punch- 
ings and end pieces support the jack axle 3 with the 
jack-bed stop bar 4 supported only by the end pieces. The 
comb punchings are partly aligned by the two comb 
guide bars 5 and 6, and are further aligned and clamped 
by the clamp 7, which is slotted for the punchings at its 
front edge. 

Adjustably fastened and rigidly held to the top of the 
center bed D are the sinker-head bottoms 8. There is 
one such piece for each section. These pieces are slotted 
m their upper surfaces to receive the sinkers 9, which 
ire fitted to slide freely in the slots and are held down 
hy the sinker-head cap 10. This cap is slotted to receive 
the sinkers on its under side, the two pieces 9 and 10 
heing held apart the proper distance by a short separator 
block at each end. The sinker-head bottom is so formed 
at its front edge 8a as to provide the necessary needle- 
pressing surface. 


Sinkers, Verge Plate, and Sinker Jacks 


There are, generally speaking, two types of sinkers— 
jack sinkers shaped as shown at a, Fig. 10, which operate 
hetween alternate needles; and dividing sinkers, shaped 
as shown at b, Fig. 10, which operate between the needles 
and are located between each pair of jack sinkers. While 
they both have a yarn-sinking notch c and a nib d, they 
differ considerably at their butt ends e. The butt of the 
iack sinker is considerably shorter than the butt of the 
divider sinker. These short butts are reinforced on each 
side by thickening pieces f, which are riveted to the jack 
sinker and to each other. The divider sinkers are further 
provided with the backward-projecting tail g, the purpose 
of which is to insure that the end of the jack—which is 
always between two dividing sinkers—will at all times 
remain in alignment with its jack sinker. There is one 
more sinker than the total number of needles—half of 
them being jack sinkers a; and the other half, dividing 
sinkers b. 

Mounted on top of the sinker-head cap 10 is the verge 
plate 11, as shown in Fig. 9. This acts as a stop for all 





the sinkers and.is mounted 
for adjustment to ahd from 
the sinker butts. 

Supported to fulcrum on 
rod 3 are the sinker jacks 
12. There is one jack for 
every jack sinker. The 
jacks are guided by the 
jack-comb punching 2, so 
that their upper ends con- 
tact with and are held in 
alignment with the thick- 
ened butts of the jack 
sinkers. They are further 
aligned and guided by the 
tails of the divider sinkers, 
all as shown in Fig. 9. 


Operation of Jack Springs 


There are further provided 
at the back of the machine 
and extending from each 
jack-bed bottom 1 (Figs. 9 
and 9a) two ears 1’, which 
form the bearing 13 and 
support the spring bed 14. 
This bed is slotted to re- 
ceive the jack springs 15. These springs are made of 
flexible wire, bent at one end at right angles to fit into 
holes provided for them in the spring bed 14. They 
are held therein by the clamp 16. Their other end is 
bent as shown at 15’, being guided between the jack-comb 
punchings and resting against the end 12’ of the jacks. 

The spring beds with their springs (there is one such 
assembly for each section) have fastened to them the 
brackets 17 (Figs. 9 and 9a), which are provided with 
an adjustment screw 17’ for regulating the distance the 
jack springs move in their movement away from the 
jacks. These brackets are fitted at their other ends with 
the extension 18, which is fitted to receive the connect- 
ing rod 19. This rod is adjustably fastened at its other 
end to the hand lever 20 (Fig. 8), which is manually 





Fig. 10. Sinkers 





Fig. 11. Slur-cock box 
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the time the dividing sinkers are brought forward by 
what is known as the catch bar. The catch bar will 
now be described, with its operating levers and cams. 


Catch Bar and Front Motion 


The catch bar 1, Fig. 13, is a bar extending through- 
out the machine length, grooved to receive at times both 
the jack- and dividing-sinker butts. It is at all times 
in contact with the dividing-sinker butts and controls 
them. It has a movement toward the front and back of 
the machine, as well as a slight movement up and down, 
so that the catch-bar motion is really divided into two 
motions—the front catch-bar motion for imparting the 
up-and-down movement and the back catch-bar motion 
for imparting the in-and-out movement. 

The catch bar 1, Fig. 13, is held in its high position 
in relation to the sinker butts by the catch-bar connecting 


pieces 2, which are rigidly fastened to the bar 1 at every 
few sections. These connecting pieces are finished at 


their front end 2’ with a hole, which fits freely on the 
upwardly projecting pin 3 of the catch-bar lifting arms 
4, there being of course as many of these arms as there 
are connecting pieces. These arms are carried by studs, 
which form a part of the catch-bar lifting lever 6. There 
are as many of these levers as there are arms and con- 
necting pieces. 

The levers themselves are rigidly fastened to the 
front catch-bar and jack-spring shaft 7, which is slightly 
oscillated by the action of the levers 8. These levers are 
each equipped at their lower end with a roller 9 freely 
rotating on the pin 10, each roller contacting with a 
split cam 11 and 11’. These cams, which are known as 
the front catch-bar cams, are rigidly fastened to their 
cam boss 12, which is in turn rigidly fastened to the cam- 
shaft 13. 

The portion 11 is the round or rest portion of the 
cam, while the portion 11’ contains the cam _ riser 
and therefore forms the working portion of the cam. 
The end of the levers 8 terminates in a spring-connect- 
ing end 8’, to which is hooked a spring 14. The other 
end of the spring is fastened to a rigid hook (not 
shown), which is clamped to the front beam A. There 
is usually a lever 8, a roller 9, a cam 11, and a spring 
14 for every few sections of the machine. 

In operation, the portions 11’ of the cams move the 
rollers a and levers 8 away from the camshaft. The 
resulting slight oscillation of the camshaft 7 lifts the 
arms 4 through motion of the levers 6, and these in 
turn lift the catch bar. The construction is also very 
clearly shown in Fig. 14. The timing will be described 
iater. 


Back Cateh-Bar Motion 


‘he in-and-out or back catch-bar motion is transmitted 
to the catch bar through the horizontal catch-bar shifters 
15, of which there is usually one for every few sections. 
[hese shifters are rigidly fastened to the top of the 
itch l and fit at their other end on the stud 16, 
vhich is adjustably, yet rigidly, carried in the lever 17. 


bar 


[here are of course as many such levers as there are 
ters lhe levers 17 are rigidly fastened to the back 
tch-bar shaft 18, which extends throughout the ma- 
ne lenetl Rigidly fastened to this shaft, at about 
ry few sections, are the depending levers 19. These 
re equipped at their lower end with the stud and roller 
20, which rides against the split cams 21 and 21’. These 


which are known as the back catch-bar cams, are 


esq1cd) os j i 
ich rigidly tastened to a DOSS, 


similar to boss 12, 
o the camshaft 13. 


which 


lhe 
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tion 21 is the round or rest portion of the cam, whil 
the portion 21’ contains the cam risers and therefor: 
forms the working portion of the cam. The roller 20 
is held in contact with its cam by the spring 22, one en 
of which is connected to the lower end of the lever 19 
and the other end to a rigid hook (not shown), whict 
is clamped to the front beam A. The construction is als 
very clearly shown in Fig. 15. 

In operation the portion 21’ of the cam moves the 
roller 20 away from the camshaft, and thereby, throug! 
the levers 19 and 17 and shifter 15, moves the catch bar 
toward the front of the machine. The declines of the 
cam permit the spring 22 to pull the roller toward the 
camshaft and in this manner move the catch bar toward 
the back of the machine. 


Catch-Bar Movements 


The front and back catch-bar motions are so adjusted 
that the catch bar is held raised prior to the traverse of 
the slur-cock, so that its front edge 1’ is above the short 
jack butts (as shown in Fig. 13). This permits the 
short-butted jack sinkers to be projected toward the 
front of the machine. The catch bar is kept in this 
raised position during the jack-sinker action and during 
the following forward movement of the catch bar. Dur- 
ing this movement the catch bar moves the divider sinkers 
toward the front of the machine so that their butts 
come as close to the verge plate as previously described 
for the position of the jack sinkers. After the catch bar 
is in this forward position, it is lowered so that its front 
edge drops below the top of the short-butted jack sinkers. 
On its backward stroke, therefore, the catch bar moves 
both the jack and dividing sinkers toward the back of 
the machine. It is then raised so that its front edge is 
again above the top of the short-butted jack sinkers, and 
is thus left in the correct position for the next slur-cock 
action. 





Tertile Machine Works 


Fig. 15. Back catch-bar motion 
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YEING of crepe-back satins, 

of which the satin is acetate 

rayon and the crepe real silk, 
presents a number of difficulties not 
idinarily encountered in the dye- 
house. In fact, it is not advisable 
for any dyer to start work on fab- 
rics of this type until he has had 
some practice in processing pure silk 
goods and those composed wholly of 
acetate rayon. While the experience 
gained in handling both of the latter 
types of fabric will prove invalu- 
able, in dyeing crepe-back satins there will still be need 
for the utmost skill and judgment. Add to these facili- 
ties careful chemical control, and the expert dyer should 
be able to produce satisfactory results. 

Crepe-back satins, since they contain real silk, must 
be boiled off or degummed previous to dyeing. This 
process, which is usually carried out in large boil-off 
vats similar to those used for all-silk fabrics, presents 
the first problem. While there are a number of boil-off 
compounds on the market which are excellent for degum- 
ming pure silk, it will be found that many of these 
cannot be used in an acetate-rayon mixture. If too 
alkaline a solution is used, the acetate rayon will be 
saponified, thus losing its luster and acquiring an affinity 
for direct dyes. High temperatures also must be avoided, 
or the rayon will be damaged. On the other hand, the 
bath must be capable of properly degumming the silk. 


Boiling Off 


It will be necessary for each mill to determine what 
hoil-off compound is the most satisfactory under local 
conditions of use. As a rule, however, olive-oil soap 
will be found to give excellent results. A solution con- 
taining 20 to 25 lb. of soap to 100 gal. and maintained 
at a temperature not exceeding 180° F. imparts no ill 
effects to the acetate rayon and enables complete degum- 
ming of the silk. The time required for the boil-off 
varies, and due to the low temperature of the bath, may 
be four, five, or even six hours. 

The fabrics are usually treated in rope form, about 
40 pieces being boiled off at one time. Two men, one 
stationed on each side of the vat, keep the goods in 
motion while immersed in the liquor. Care must be taken 
in handling the fabric while in the bath, as the acetate 
rayon is in a more or less plastic condition and may be 
damaged by rough treatment. 

After the boil-off the fabric is partially dried in a 
centrifugal extractor. The goods should not be dried too 
thoroughly in the extractor; otherwise, creases may be 
formed which will be evident after dyeing and finishing. 
To reduce the possibility of creases some dyers prefer to 


Precautions in Dyeing 


Crepe-Back Satins 
By W. Gordon Young 





Equipment for dyeing 
crepe-back satin 





run the fabric over a tenter after 
extracting and before dyeing. This 
procedure, however, is not usually 
necessary unless the extracting has 
been carried too far. 


Dyestuffs and Dyeing 


Crepe-back satins are dyed in 
reel machines, such as are ordinarily 
employed for crepes and similar ma- 
terials. They are usually dyed in 
solid shades by the one-bath method, 
although cross-dye effects may be 
produced if desired. Special colors developed for use 
with acetate are employed for that fiber, while direct 
colors are used for the silk. 

Since the satin is often bruised if the fabric is dyed 
on the winch in the customary way, it has been found 
best to have it prepared in a manner that will keep the 
face from touching the reel of the machine. To obtain 
this protection, the fabric is sewn all along the selvage 
with the satin face inwards, thus preventing the satin 
from touching the reel. The goods are then loaded on 
the machines and dyed in the ordinary manner. Pro- 
viding the bath contains sufficient soap, there is little 
trouble with uneven dyeing. 

In the choice of the direct dyestuffs for the dyeing 
of the real silk in this type of fabric, particular care must 
be taken to assure that they are almost perfect resists 
for the acetate rayon. It is often extremely difficult 
to get the desired shade on the face if the direct dyes 
are staining it. Therefore all dyes should be tested in 
the laboratory to make certain that they are suitable. 
During the processing of real-silk and acetate-rayon mix- 
tures there are several things that the dyer must remem- 
ber. Acetate dyestuffs, as he should already know, must 
be given their full time to dye properly—they cannot be 
rushed and get a true color or a shade that is fast to 
washing. It also is advisable to hold back considerably 
with the direct dyes; when the acetate silk is practically 
on shade, they can be rushed on by the addition of more 
dye or salt. Dye with a reasonable amount of time; 
that is the only reliable way to bring up to shade on 
acetate rayon and insure a proper result. Actual dyeing 
operations may consume from three to four hours, while 
the preliminary wetting out will require about twenty 
minutes and the final rinse another hour. 

If a soft handle is wanted, and an emulsion or oil 
finish is given, this finish must be chosen with the utmost 
care; and only after having made extensive laboratory 
tests should it be used. There are finishes that alter the 
shade of the fabric, others that strip off dye and make 
the fabric streaky, and yet others whose deleterious effects 
do not show up for some time. 
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Forecasting Men’s Wear Fashions 


HE latest style analysis of men’s wear orders by 

the Wool Institute is contained in a booklet com- 

piled by Bart Murray, entitled “Looking Forward 
at Fashions in Cloth and Clothing for Men.” A series 
of charts depict the changes in suiting patterns and colors 
since the fall 1929 season. 

The following is a summary: 

Meeting the general demand for men’s clothing, like 
a golf swing, is largely a matter of timing. Offering the 
right thing too soon is just as bad as having the wrong 
thing at any time. Constant circulation of conflicting 
opinions as to the authenticity of different styles kills the 
best efforts of capable stylers and buyers of cloth and 
clothing, and brings, in addition, continuous trouble and 
losses to each individual concern in both industries. 

frequently certain colors are widely promoted as 
being “the latest fashion” long before they have been 
woven into cloth. Similar groundless claims, together 
with inspired style propaganda mixed with honest but 
inaccurate predictions, biased ballyhoo, tom-tom beating 
of fly-by-night houses, and occasional mis-statements of 
fact tend to create in the men’s wear industries what 
amounts to a false or synthetic demand. 

Fashion in men’s clothing, considered from a practical 
standpoint, is what men actually are wearing ; not neces- 
sarily what is being offered for sale. It takes more than 
one swallow to make a summer, as the saying goes, and 
it also takes more than one suit, seen here and there, 
to make a fashion. Many men must be wearing a spe- 
cific color or pattern to give it fashion importance. It 
must follow then that the greater the number of men 


Percentages of Orders for Men’s Wear Fancy 
Worsted Suitings by Patterns 


wearing any particular color or pattern the more truly 
that color or pattern can be said to be in fashion. 

The colors and patterns that are in fashion in men’s 
clothing can be determined definitely at any time by 
actual count. Each month, the Wool Institute makes 
an analysis of the orders for cloth received by woolen 
and worsted mills, and distributes to mill executives, 
sales agents, and clothiers, figures that show the relative 
demand for various colors and patterns. 

Consumer demand, on one hand, and present day 
methods of manufacturing and distributing cloth and 
clothing on the other, combine to make fashion changes 
in men’s clothing a gradual evolution; and the transition 
from one fashion to another is unmistakably apparent 
in a record of orders for cloth. Information that shows 
the rate at which fashions for men develop, the degree 
of popularity they attain, and the length of time they are 
commercially important is available gratis to all mills, 
sales agents, and clothiers through the Wool Institute 
statistical records. 

Manufacturers or distributors aiming to satisfy the 
apparel requirements of the greatest number of men can 
extend the lines on the Wool Institute charts into coming 
months as estimates of the probable future demand, 
confident that colors and pattern themes shown by facts 
to be in countrywide usage cannot go out of vogue 
abruptly, or be displaced in popular favor over night by 
the sudden growth of a new style development. 

There is also another side to merchandising cloth and 
clothing in which statistical records of the trend of the 
general demand can be used as a guide. Smart buyers 
and sellers of cloth or cloth- 
ing that is intended to be 
exclusive in appearance, or 
above the average from the 
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standpoint of style can see 
in the sales records repro- 
duced in this pamphlet the 
types of styling to promote 
or avoid in Spring 1931, 
and note in the analyses to 
be issued each month here- 
after the proper time from 
their point of view to drop 
style ideas that are shown 


FALL 1930 FABRICS 


to be gaining widespread 
popularity. 

It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that all of the retail 
clothiers in America will not 
discard or shelve the suits 
that they have in stock, and 
immediately seek other col- 
ors and patterns. As here- 
tofore, they will try to sell 
what they have, and the de- 
mand for new colors and 
patterns will come to cloth- 
ing manufacturers and mills 
gradually, as retail stocks 
are reduced. 
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‘IBER CONTROL 





Essential in Worsted Mill 


By George Rice 


“MAND for brilliancy and luster in suitings, 
draperies, and trimmings has compelled manu- 
facturers to give careful attention to fiber control 
n textiles. Varying fiber movement resulting from lack 
| fiber control has caused dullness and cloudiness in 
oods designed to be lustrous and even. 
The superior luster of a thread spun on the worsted 
ystem over one spun on the woolen system is well 


known, and the reason for it may be readily discerned 
However, a local variation can 


irom a study of Fig. 1. 








Fig. 1. 
thread on the 
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worsted principle. 
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Fig. 3. 
frames in a firm and smooth condition 
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properties because fibers are more 
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Yarn was supposed to come off the spinning 


Cantimanles 
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mixture 


wrapped 


be developed in the finishing of worsteds which will so 
disturb the surface of the cloth that certain parts will 
absorb light and other parts reflect light. This often 
causes cloudy goods. 


Cloudiness Dress Goods 


In one instance which I recall, the specifications called 
for a decidedly prominent nap on worsted fabric. Luster 
was desired in this nap regardless of other qualifications 
usually expected in worsteds for women’s fancy 
goods. A good nap was secured, using 
old te at the start until the fiber 
was well drawn, and then finishing with 
new teasels. Cropping made the nap 
even and left it at normal height for 
napped goods. The however, 
were cloudy. Fig. 2 shows in enlarged 
form a section of the fabric. Cloudiness 
was caused by varying fiber movement, 
which in turn produced different reflect- 
ing properties. The pile variation 
purposely exaggerated in the drawing. 
The basic cause was inequality of pres- 
sure, due to a mechanical defect present 
in the but not noticed until after 
the goods were finished. 

Regardless of the efficiency of modern 
machinery and methods for blending va- 
rious kinds of textile material, because 
of the tendency for fibers of the same 
class to group, difficulty often is encoun- 
tered in making a thorough mixture of 
raw materials of varying length, twist, 
liameter, and general physical qualities. 
When mixing wool and silk for dress 
goods, this fact often is proved. 


We made 


dress 
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press, 
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dress with 


some goods a 
nuxture of silk and wool, the silk being 
added to obtain a smarter and more 


“ stylish thread and thus add to the beauty 


of the fabric. The yarn was supposed 
to spin firmly and evenly, as shown in 
Fig. 3. When it came off the spinning 


frames, its exterior was liberally coated 
with coarse fibers of both raw materials 
which had wrapped themselves about the 
body structure. This is shown in Fig. 4. 
It was a matter of fiber control similar 
to that mentioned in the previous ex- 
ample. When the fine wool fibers were 
subjected to the shrinking process in the 
finishing, they caused the coarse wool 
and silk fibers to slacken and entwine 
themselves about the body of the thread. 


LS, 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 
previous weeks. The subject which was 
opened four weeks ago is closed this week 
and a summary of contributed ideas is 


given on opposite page 
¢ 


The Question of Smoking 


ina Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
| CANNOT understand how anyone acquainted with textile 
mills and workers could be in favor of allowing smoking 


during working hours, for they should know what it would 
lead to. 

When the mill is running two or three hours overtime, 
and there is no rest period, I feel that, after the regular 
quitting time, any worker who desires to should be allowed 
to step outside for ten or fifteen minutes for a smoke or to 
refresh himself. He will return to his work with renewed 

| will carry on till quitting time without going stale. 


lite and wil 
W. G. TuEr. 


Problem of Who Should 
Hire the Help 


edit rr. CAUCTSCE cs Kk und Tabl 

fue subpyect ot hiring help should bring quite a bit of 
discussion—that 1s if every man should express his real 
opinion, for | believe everyone would rather hire his 


. 
re ip. 


own 


In my opinion an employment office in a cotton mill is no 
less than a nuisat 


ice and a waste of good money. An over 
SEC if he has the privilege of doing his own hiring, can 
tell the applicant all about the job, what is expected of him, 
and can judge whether the applicant is capable of handling 
; 


ie Job. Employment agents are not alwavs able to do this. 
have known of men being hired by an employment agent 


sent to work, and they couldn’t run the job. What 


could the overseer do but let him go and hire another? Such 
neident Cause tTriction between the overseer and the en 
ployment agent “A SOUTHERNER.” 
/ (i thle 
Pik QUESTION of who should hire the help is indeed in 
eresting, as I have had considerable experience in employ 
r offices du v fitteen vears as overseer. and have 
never found any inexperienced, employment-efficiency pencil 
pushers who knew what position a man or girl was fitted 
| is the class you will usually find at the head of 
( piovment office 
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“4 7OU overseers,” Superintendent Chase started 

off, “represent a pretty good cross section of 
varying experience, and I am interested to secure 
your reaction to a sore point which occasionally 
crops up. Without mincing words, I refer to the 
system of fining an employe for bad work. Some 
mills call this a deduction for damages sustained, 
other mills pay one piece rate for good work and 
another for poor work, but it amounts to the same 
thing. Now you boys have the floor, and, so you 
won’t be bashful, I'll admit that I expect a hot 
argument.” 

“You know, of course, boss,” Bill spoke first, 
“that I’m not trying to tell you how to run the mill, 
but to my mind you can’t maintain quality without 
fines. You might just as well try to limit automo- 
bile speeds to 25 miles an hour without imposing 
any penalty for speeding. There is no question but 
that the mill loses far more money through bad 
work than the fine would cover, but a deduction for 
poor work is a good tonic. There is nothing that 
will wake up a careless operative faster than to be 
hit in the pocketbook, and it is my opinion that 
small fines, fairly set, are the best way of keeping 
the work up to snuff.” 

‘Just a minute.” Pete could hardly wait to have 
his say. “First you have to prove to me that fining 
is legal in many places. Next you have to prove 
that the overseer would be absolutely fair in setting 
the fine, for there is always the temptation to go 
easy on friends. Further, it is my belief that in 
nine cases out of ten faulty work isn’t entirely the 
fault of the individual worker, but under the fine 
system he has to stand the gaff. The system is 
arbitrary, unfair, and the lazy man’s way of han- 
dling the situation. Above all I think that the re- 
verse of a fine is the proper way to insure good 
quality production. I refer to the system of re- 


warding good work by a bonus. No matter what 


I was, at one time, connected with a plant where the em- 
ployment manager was a man 48 years old with considerable 
experience, When the overseer asked for a certain kind of 
help this manager would get them and send them in to the 
overseer for interview. The overseer either hired them or 
marked on their slip that they were not suited for the job. 
This plan worked out quite well, for the overseer was saved 
time, but did not have a lot of square pegs in round holes, 
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0 Operatives’ Pay 





Bill says, it is the fairer way, if any such plan is 
to be used; and it’s the better way, for the fairer 
you are with your help the better quality work they 
give you.” 

“Now, now,” Bill broke in, thoroughly aroused 
but with good humor, “be reasonable. You know a 
fine is more effective than a reward. If they gave 
vou ten dollars at the end of the year for not ex- 
ceeding the speed limit in an automobile you'd just 
tear along all the time, but when you know that you 
have to shell out ten dollars if you are caught, then 
you are a little careful.” 

“Yes, but would you want your workers to think 
of you the way you think of a motorcycle cop?” 
Pete rejoined. 

“This argument is hot,’’ Chase laughed, “so let’s 
have some more.” 


o 


Do you think that a bonus, a fine, or some 
other plan is the best method to insure 
against bad work? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and othew questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





and did his own choosing. Any overseer who is not capable 
of hiring his own help is not qualified for the job. 
B. S. PIper. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

3ILL’S OPINION of the proper method of hiring help would 
certainly tend towards more efficient operation of each de- 
partment. The overseer knows the job he has vacant, he is 


Summary of Discussion on Choosing 
an Assistant 


THE QUESTION of the proper method to 
choose an assistant did not provoke any contro- 
versial discussion, as it was generally agreed that 
mere ability as an operative should not be used 


as a guide. One point of value which received 


considerable attention was the need for great 
care in choosing an understudy, lest an ob- 
viously improper choice lead to ill feeling 
among the operatives, with a consequent loss 
of productive efficiency. The overseer, it was 
said, to keep the feeling of fair dealing alive 
in his department was almost forced to choose 
the assistant whom everyone, including the 
workers, knew, in the back of their heads, was 
best suited for the position. 


o 


responsible for the quality and output of his department, and 
he should be allowed to select the worker he thinks qualified. 

An outside employment man who is not familiar with the 
conditions can hardly be expected to select the best man, 
when he doesn’t even know the details of the job for which 
the worker is being selected. 

This is my first entrance into the discussions, but the 
employment problem is one of interest to me, and it will be 
interesting and profitable to see what others think. 


W. F. R. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Mucu CAN be said on both sides, but speaking as an over- 
seer, | think too much time is taken up in interviewing new 
help. Of course a good deal depends upon the size of the 
mill, but even then an overseer can make his wants known 
to the office where there should be some one capable of culling 
out the wheat from the chaff. 

Personally I would want to meet any help who were coming 
to my department before they were finally engaged, not that 
it would be a lack of confidence in the employment depart- 
ment, but there is always the chance of an undesirable 
worker getting by that you may know something about that 
the employment department would not, and it is far easier 
to keep an undesirable out than to put him out. 

I enjoy your Overseers’ Round-Table very much. 

Keep it up. oe eS 

Boss Weaver. 


Choosing an Assistant 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE SELECTION of an assistant should be based upon his 
experience and knowledge of the mechanical and depart- 
mental operations, his ability to handle help, and his moral 
standing. It isn’ta question of age, or of years of experience, 
as either, or both, do not always merit promotion. 

Encouragement of a worker is a laudable sentiment, but 
le us be sure our encouragement is rightly placed. The 
decision of an overseer is not an easv one, for misplaced 
judgment is liable to reflect adversely on the cooperation 
and production of the department, and thus defeat the pur- 
pose for which the decision was made. 

An assistant is, in effect, an understudy to the overseer 
and must have the general qualifications to fill his place when 
the necessity arises. The decision must rest not on ability 
or general intelligence alone, but on a mixture of both. 

Ropert A, C. Scorr. 
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NEWS about MEN 


f. W. MontGoMery of the F. W. Mont- 
gomery Cotton Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
recently addressed the students taking the 
special cotton grading course at the Clem- 
College Textile Dept. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, from his wide experience in cot- 
ton, was able to give this group of cotton 
students very valuable information in con- 


son 


nection with the factors in grading, class- 
ing and stapling cotton. 
WitttAmM A. BROADHEAD has been re- 


elected president of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Worsted Mills, Inc. Other officers re- 
elected include WILLIAM R. REYNOLDs, SrR., 
vice-president; E. G. PIERCE, secretary; 
WiLtiaAM R. REYNoLDs, JR., treasurer and 
general In addition to the ofh 
cers the directors are HENRY K. SMITH, 
BREWER D. PuHILLIpsS and Carrot, M. 
} ' 


manager 


DONALD COMER, president and treasurer 
f the Avondale Mills, operating plants in 
Birmingham, Ala., and a number of others 


in Alabama towns, announces that the new 
{ omer bridge, across the Tennessee Rive rs 
near Scottsboro, Ala., will be dedicated 
Aug. 2 It is named tor his father, the 


late Gov. B. B. Comer 


. 

PHOMAS Cooper, of Casper, Wyo., has 
been re-elected president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Assn 

y. Yu president of Yund, Kennedy 


& Yund, Amsterdam, N. Y., has sailed for 
an extended sojourn in Europe 


James H 


SANDERS, former official of 
the Southbridge (Mass.) Printing Co.. is 
critically ill at the home of his daughter 
in Boston 

QO. F. Conase, president of the Fulton 
ile (N \ Textile Co., has returned 
trom a vacation passed at Stoner Lake in 
he Adirondacks 

( L. Mire formerly head of the 
W aterfor N Y.) Knitting Co., was 
lamed a ember t the various commit 
tees selected to carry on the activities of 
the Cohoes Rotary Club at the organizatio1 

eet o 

\ LFRI Huco HEMMERICH, execu 

S t the Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Wyomissing, Pa., have returned from a 
ication 1 or tour of Canada 

Kpwin N. BartTLETT, president and treas 
urer of the Edwin Bartlett Co.. North 
Oxtord, Mass., has gone to Hollywood, 
Cal., to visit his son, Edwin A. Bartlett. 
and alse to join his wife 

W. P. Carcite of the Lowe Mfg. Co., 
has been re-elected president of the 
West Huntsville Foremen’s Club, one of 


the largest organizations of its kind in the 
South. The club is composed of practi- 
cally all of the key men in the textile in 


dustries of West Huntsville. Other offi 
cers elected are R. \ McCiure of the 
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Helen Mills, vice-president; M. D. KENNa- 
MER of the Lowe Mills, secretary-treasurer, 
and W. B. Paterson of the West Hunts- 
ville Y.M.C.A., corresponding secretary. 


Rosert S. MEBANE, formerly president 
of the Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., has been appointed a member of the 
Northwestern North Carolina Recreational 
and Development Council. 

RosBerT C. Bocer, Jr., of Boger & Craw- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa., and Lincolnton, 
N. C., who was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident three weeks ago is in 
a hospital at Salisbury, N. C., recuperating 
and it is expected that he will be suff- 
ciently recovered within next two weeks 
to leave for his home in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Boger is the son of Robert C. Boger, presi- 
dent of the company. 


Dr. Joun E. Livincoop, of the Textile 
Machine Works, Wyomissing, Pa., and 
family are spending the summer at Moose- 


head Lake, Me 


7. L. Porrer, head of the Z. L. Potter 
\dvertising Agency of Syracuse, N. Y., 
which business he started about six years 
ago, has sold his interests to his partners 
and will assume the position as director of 
distribution for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y. Mr. Potter will 


remove to Amsterdam shortly. 


\LFRED R. MacorMac, Professor of Tex- 
tile Chemistry at the Clemson College Tex- 
tile School is attending the summer ses- 
sion of Columbia University in New York 
City He is taking graduate work in 
physical chemistry under Pror. J. R. Mor- 
GAN and in organic chemistry under Pror. 


J. M. NELson. 


E. F. Quirrner, Sheble & Wood, Inc., 
Philadelphia, won the invitation tourna- 
nent of the Coates-Jordan Post of the 
\merican Legion, at the Old York Road 
Country Club, Philadelphia, July 15, turn- 
ing in a card of 76 


Dr. W. ¢ 


HAMRICK, prominent textile 
executive ; 


of Gaffney, S. C., announces his 


andidacy for re-election for the upper 
house of representatives trom Cherokee 
County 


\. E. McKenna, professor of weaving 
iz of the Clemson College Tex- 
left Clemson for the 


Wd Gesizgnil 


' } ra 
tile School. recently 


University of Tennessee where he is work- 
toward his master’s degree. 
WALLACE |. STIMPSON, vice-president of 


the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 


Mrs. Stimpson, are passing a vacation at 
Lake W innepesaukee, N. H. 
r. S. Durcuer, vice-president of the 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has returned from a sojourn at Lake 
Pleasant. 


H. E. MacHotp, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., has 
returned after spending several weeks vaca- 
tion at his summer home near the Thou- 
sand Islands. 
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C. O. BripGer, secretary and treasurer 
of the Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has been chosen vice-president, which posi- 
tion he will fill in addition to his other 
duties. 


J. ArtHuR AtTwoop, treasurer of the 
Wauregan (Conn.) Co., has been re-elected 
president of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
Danielson, Conn. 


T. K. Tsutsumi, well known in Texas 
cotton circles, having been manager at 
Dallas, Tex., from 1919 to 1924, of the 
cotton firm of Morimura, Arai & Co., was 


recently made general manager of the 
Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Mills, in 
Tsing Tao, Japan, according to advices 
received in Dallas a few days ago from 
Tsing Tao. 

G. C. ABERLE, general manager, H. C. 


Aberle Co.; JouN BroMLey, Quaker Hos- 
iery Co., and Cor. Mittarp D. Brown, 
Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
spoke last week at a meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, which is 
holding a series of meetings to ascertain 
the obstacles in the manufacturing field in 
the district. 


L. Hines, manager of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co.’s plant, Old Hickory, Tenn., 
has been promoted to assistant general 


manager of Du Pont Cellophane Co., in 
New York. ARLINGTON KUNSMAN, as- 
sistant plant manager, succeeds Mr. Hines. 


Jok A. FARMER, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Gossett group of mills in 
South Carolina with headquarters at An- 
derson, has been transferred to the Char- 
lotte ofhces of the Gossett mills of both 
Carolinas. He will be in charge of sales 
in the southeastern territory, it is stated. 
The transfer is effective Sept. 1. Mr. 
Farmer has been with the Gossett chain 
for 18 years, for the last six years assist- 
ant treasurer of the Taxaway, Riverside 
and Gossett mills in Anderson County. 


E. R. Foss, sales representative, Powers 
Regulator Co., with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C., is under treatment in St 
Peter’s Hospital there following a recent 
operation. 


PETER T. QuInN and L. C. LocKMAN 
of the southern sales force of the Atlanta, 
Ga., office of the Draper Corp., are on a 
visit to the main plant at Hopedale, Mass 


EARL Cooper of the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Inc., Southbridge, Mass., and Mar- 
GORIE WEHINGER, Charlton City, Mass., 


daughter of JoHN J. WeEHINGER of the 
sales force of the James Hunter Machine 


Co., North Adams, Mass., were married 
on July 19. 
Twelve graduates of Textile School 


of North Carolina State College, in June, 





Teachers of industrial subjects in South Carolina High Schools who attended a 
conference at the Textile Department of Clemson College, recently. 






Reading from 


left to right they are: Ist row: H. H. Willis, Director Textile Dept. Clemson College, 


a. ee ee 


Marshall; 


Theo Eye; W. J. Cronan; Dr. E. 


WV. 


Sikes, President 


Clemson College; C. M. Wilson, State Supervisor Trade and Industrial Education ; 
W. H. Washington, Registrar, Clemson College; 2nd row: R. N. Allen; H. S. Tate; 


C. W. Lombard; W. 


C. Till; F. J. Stubbart; W. A. Behlmer; J. 
Rhodes, Supervisor of Textile Evening Classes, Lincolnton, N. C.; 


W. Gantt; M. L. 
W. B. Williams; 


G. S. Brooks; 3rd row: C. J. King, S. C. Fulmer, J. H. Clark, W. D. Blanton, J. M. 


Taylor; 4th row: 


Myrtle Storey, Mrs. E. 
Thackston, J. J. Lyons; 5th row: L. 
1. 44.-Carter,; D. P. 

W. E. Burnett; W. 


iccording to Dean Thomas Nelson, have 
been placed as follows: R. C. Wunpsor, 
Reidsville, with Rollinson Mills, Rocky 
Mount; W. P. CHEstNvut, with the Engle- 
wood (Tenn.) Mfg. Co.; J. M. Caucu- 
MAN, Mullins, S. C., with Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C.; D. M. Lites, Wilson, 
with Rollinson Mills, Rocky Mount; L. P. 


LONDON, 3altimore, with Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; D. S. Rion, Tryon, with National 


Oil Co., Harrison, N. J.; R. E. Smiru, 
Jr., Fairfax, Ala., with Fairfax Mills, 
West Point, Ga.; A. T. QUANTz, Jr., Rock 
Hill, with Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C.; 
C. D. Gorney, Shelby, with Cleveland Mill 
& Power Co., Shelby, N. C.; W. F. Isom, 
Charlotte, with Celanese Corp. of America, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. SuHore, Rocky 
Mount, with the Rollinson Mills, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


F. W. Catvert has taken the position as 
designer for the Paton Mfg. Co., Sher- 
brooke, Can. Mr. Calvert held the position 
as superintendent of this plant several 
years ago. 


Atvin B. Storey, a: graduate of Lowell 
Textile Institute, has been promoted from 
textile engineer to first assistant superin- 
tendent of Textile Division of Celanese 
Corp. of America, Amcelle, Md. 


I. T. CHAPPELL is now superintendent 
of Roberta Mills, Alexander City, Ala., 
succeeding R. S. Porcu, resigned. 


P. D. Bishop, M. L. McClimon, H. B. Flowers, J. L. 
J. Clifton, Carrie Darby, Mrs. Rosamond Barton, R. J. 
Funderburk, S. E. 
H. Askins, J.D. 


Brock 


R. Booker, O. F. 
Thomson, Jr.; C. W. Coons: J. 


D. Vincent, J. L. 


J. L. CHANNEL is now superintendent of 
the Enterprise (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 


W. L. CAMPBELL, JR., assistant superin- 
tendent of the Rowan Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C., has resumed his work after being 
detained from it for some time on account 
of illness. 


WiLt1AM MILLER, who is superintendent 
of the Mansfield Mills, Inc., Lumberton, 
N. C., has also been acting in the capacity 
of general manager since SAMUEL TURNER, 
Jr. resigned several weeks ago to accept 
a similar position with the Alfred Mills, 
Inc., at Charlotte, and he will continue to 
do so until a manager is appointed. 


W. P. TINKER, superintendent of Mill 
No. 1 of Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has resigned his posi- 
tion and will go to Texas to regain his 
health. His plans for the future are in- 
definite. 


FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER is now gen- 
eral purchasing agent for the American 
Enka Corp., Enka, N. C. 


H. L. Sunn, of Salisbury, N. C., has 
arrived in Charlotte, N. C., where he has 
accepted a position with the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Co. 


ALLEN JONES, formerly buyer for the 
Martel Mills, Inc., is now superintendent 
of the Clyde Mills, Inc., Newton, N. C. 
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E. T. Witson, personnel director of the 
American Bemberg Corp., and the Ameri- 
can Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., 
has resigned. 


W. L. BELCHER, who has been connected 
with the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., 
has resigned. 


FLroyp W. BrapLey has been promoted 
to day overseer of weaving at the Marion 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Cart HANEs is now section boss of the 
spinning department of the Erlanger 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill. 


ALFRED ©. Preuss, former dresser at 
the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., has accepted a position 


with the Holden-Leonard Co., Benning- 
ton, Vt. 
C. P. WittraMs, head of the twisting 


department of the American Enka Corp., 
Enka, N. C., has resigned. 


MATTHEW McKenzie has taken over the 
duties of overseer temporarily in the dye- 
ing department of the Thorndike Co., West 
Warren, Mass., succeeding the late AN- 
DREW J. MUNGALL. 


W. J. StyLes has been appointed second 
hand in weaving at the Marion (N. C.) 
Mig. Co. 
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Cotton 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, 
Ga., are installing a considerable amount 
of new machinery, which will very ma- 
terially increase the capacity of the 
plant, without the necessity of adding 
to the operating torce. 


*Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., which 
was formed recently by a merger of 
Louisville Cotton Mills Co., and Louis- 
ville Textile Co., expect to have in op- 
eration within 30 days approximately 
125 looms ranging in width from 40 in. 
to 90 in. all dobby, with 20 to 25 harness. 
This concern recently placed an order 


with Draper Corp., for a quantity of 
new looms which is included in _ the 
above total 

Lonsdale Co., Blackstone, Mass., has 


resumed operations after a shutdown of 
two weeks 


Pacific Mills (Cocheco Dept.) Dover, 
N. H., have curtailed day schedules to 
four days a week and night schedules to 
three and four nights on alternate weeks. 
The company has operated full time 
with day and night shifts for more than 
three years. <A sluggish cotton market 
is given as the reason for curtailment. 


William Penn Tapestry Mills, Ham- 
monton, N. J. It is reported that this 
concern will install additional looms for 
the manufacture of tapestries. 


Clark Thread Co., East Newark, N. J., 
has distributed its 18th semi-annual 
bonus to employes. About 1,000 workers 
shared in the awards, which aggregated 


$50,000. Thirteen employes who have 
served continuously 50 years or more 
were given $130 each. 

Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C., are 
low operating on a full-time day and 


night schedule, owing to the demand for 
the products manufactured. This ‘plant 
had planned to maintain a 30-hour per 
week schedule. 


Erlanger (N. C.) Cotton Mill, is now 
operating two 
tor week. 


Ranlo (N. C.) Mfg. Co., purchased 


weeks and closing down 
one 


the plant and properties of the Harden 
Mtg. Co., located at Worth, several 
miles from Gastonia, N. C., July 19, at 

receivers’ sale for $60,000, subject to 
confirmation of the court about the 
middle of August. Receivers for the 
bankrupt mill were W. T. Love and S. 


\. Robinson 


Manville Jenckes Co. (Loray Division) 


(;astonia, N. C., after a two-weeks’ shut- 
down, has resumed full-time operations 
on a three-dav-a-week schedule. accord 


ing to J. A. Baugh, 
During the shutdown 
completely 

continuously 
cently 


general 
the 
small 
operated o1 
work 
the 


manager 
plant was not 
idle, sections 

orders 
abolished at 
judgment of 


being 
Re 

the 
Manager 


night 


mlant and . 
plant, and 1n 


Was 
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Baugh, it will not be resumed in the 
future. The Loray mill manufactures 
tire fabrics and has 1,100 employes on 
each of its shifts. 


Glendale Plush Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of Jacquard 
velours and frieze, located at Jasper & 
Orleans Sts., have leased space in the 
Florence Thread Co. buildings at River- 
side, N. J., and are moving machinery 
and equipment from the Philadelphia 
location to Riverside. The company has 
approximately 12 looms in the present 
plant. 


Victor- Monaghan Co., (Apalache 
Plant) Arlington, S. C., is now operating 
every day, with no night work. This 
program will be continued until further 
notice. : 

Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., print 
cloths, have eliminated all night work, 
by alternating day and night forces in 
weekly operations, according to John A. 
Law, president and treasurer. 


*Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. The 
recent sale of the plant and property to 
W. A. Gunter for $20,000, was not con- 
firmed by the creditors, as required by 
law. Harry E. DePass, of Spartanburg, 
referee in bankruptcy, fixed as a new 
date of sale at public auction Nov. 3. 


Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., of 


which Benjamin D. Riegel is president, 


resumed full-day operation this week, 
and indefinitely discontinued its night 
shift, it is officially stated. Machines 
that have stood inactive for weeks due 


to partial night operations will be again 
pressed into service. 


Calhoun Mills, at Calhoun Falls, S. C., 
are on a curtailment program, by allow- 
ing the day hands to work one week and 
the night hands the next. 


Tellico Cotton Mills Co., Tellico 
Plains, Tenn., which has not been op- 
erating for several years, is having the 
machinery and building repaired and 
resumed operations July 21. Local 
people are employed as far as possible. 
The plant now has 2,016 spindles, which 
will be increased in the near future. The 
officers are: J. O. Blackmon, president 
and manager, and F. E. Callaway, Jr., 
treasurer. The directors are: E. R. Call- 
away, F. E. Callaway, Jr., Hatton Love- 
joy, J. O. Blackmon, and Henry G. 
Smith, all five of LaGrange, Ga., and 
E. P. Halsey and S. Y. Austin, both of 
New York City. 


Wool 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., has suspended produc- 
tion on 50 broad looms in the axminster 
department, the company is 
stocked in these lines. 


as 


Over- 


Woolen 


resumed 


American 
Mass., 


Co., Andover, 


has production at its 












mills at Shawsheen Village, following a 
ten-day shutdown for employes’ vaca- 
tion. 


Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, 
Mass., resumed operations on July 21, 
following a shutdown for vacations since 
July 12, affecting most departments. 


Blackburn Worsted Co., Northboro, 
Mass., whose plant was destroyed by 
fire several months ago, has resumed 
operations in the former Gibson plant 
on Whitney St., in that town. The new 
plant is equipped with electricity and 
water power. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
which shut down its woolen division on 
July 3 for two weeks or more, has re- 
called its employes because of orders 
that will keep them busy for a month. 
It the directors decide to continue the 
woolen division it is planned to concen- 
trate operations in one mill instead of in 
all the plants which will enable the com- 
pany to dispose of the idle structures. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.,-have deeded employes a large plot 
of ground which has been divided into 
gardens for cultivation. 


*Acme Worsted Mills, Jamestown, 
N. Y., which have been shut down for 
about two weeks for inventory and re- 
pairs, resumed operations July 21. It 
was erroneously reported that the plant 
had abandoned operations and a portion 
of the machinery and equipment removed 
to plant of the Empire Worsted Mills, 
Inc. The plant has not been acquired 
by the Art Metal Construction Co., as 
reported. No negotiations are being had 
with any company for the sale of the 
property, and but one machine has been 
moved to the Empire plant, although 
considerable spinning machinery will be 
purchased to balance up the machinery 
at the Acme plant. 


Nantanna Worsted Co., Inc., North- 
field, Vt., trustees have asked for an 
order authorizing them to sell the real 
and personal property of the company, 
which is in bankruptcy, and transfer 400 
shares of capital stock to the Northfield 
Spinning Co: or to the Northfield Na- 
tional Bank and to attend to -various 
other matters in connection with the 
bankruptcy proceedings. 


Knit 


William Carter Co., Barnesville, Ga., 
manufacturing knitted and rayon under- 
wear, reopened its plant last week after 
having been closed for some time. The 
plant employs about 300 girls and 
women. Charles Lee is superintendent. 


Golden City Hosiery Mills, Villa Rica, 
plant, which is newly equipped for 
the production of women’s hosiery, has 
50 circular knitting machines, and equip- 
ment for dyeing and finishing also. E. 
J. Williams is 


tendent. 


Ga., 


manager and_ superin- 



































































Evenknit Hosiery Mills, Bay City, 
lich., have filed notice of increase in 
pital from $150,000 to $300,000. 


Fownes Bros. & Co., Amsterdam, 
Y., are increasing operations by tak- 
g on many additional workers. 


Spa Knitting Co., Ballston, N. Y., re- 
imed full-time operations July 21 after 
two weeks’ shutdown for inventory. 


Ballston (N. Y.) Knit Glove Co. has 
sumed operations after being shut 
wn the first two weeks in July for 
ication period. 


Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co,. Cohoes, 
Y., will shut down July 26 for the 
nnual two weeks’ vacation period. 


Fonda (N. Y.) Silk Fabric Co. is now 
perating near capacity with additional 
vorkers, 


Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co.’s 
lant at Utica, N. Y., is being enlarged 
1y the Eagle Suit Co., new owners, in 
in expansion drive which calls for taking 
n 600 new workers and removal of the 
Brooklyn plant to that city. 


Perfection Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., plant which was destroyed 
by fire last March, has been rebuilt. New 
machinery will be bought, it is under- 
stood, as soon as the insurance has been 
idjusted. John Shoffner is president. 


Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., are moving additional 
machinery from their Philadelphia plant, 
which will make possible a production 
increase of about 20%, and also a con- 
siderable increase in the operating force. 
The building housing this full-fashioned 
hosiery mill was made sufficiently large 
to permit this expansion, without the 
necessity of providing additional space, 
and it contains room for still further 
expansion later. Work of installing this 
machinery is expected to be completed 
and in operation on or about Sept. 15. 


O’Brien Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has practically doubled its 
production by the purchase of additional 
split-foot machines from the Hemphill 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. The O’Brien mill 
is practically standardized on the manu- 
facture of 240-needle half-hose, retailing 
at 50c. and upwards. 


Gem Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of sweaters, have pur- 
chased additional machinery which will 
enable them to offer fine cut merchandise 
with knitted ribbed bottoms, similar to 
their higher-priced numbers that are 
manufactured on Swiss or German 
machines. 


Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., closed its full-fashioned 
department temporarily last week and 
according to reports, submitted a reduc- 
tion of 15% in wages to employes, which 
was not accepted. 


Quaker Hosiery Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery, has resumed operations. The 
plant has been closed pending settlement 
of wage question with the help. 
Although the management has not made 
a definite statement, indications are that 
both day and night forces accepted re- 
ductions in wages. One estimate places 
these at 15% for night and 15% to 23% 
for the day force, depending on the class 
of work. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Union Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of sweaters, are re- 
ported to have acquired an interest in 
the Fairview Mills, Valatie, N. Y., spin- 
ners of merino knitting yarns. Yarns 
spun at the Valatie plant will be used 
by the Union Knitting Mills in the man- 
viacture of their line of sweaters. 


Quality Knitting Co., Inc., Stowe, Pa., 


recently organized with a capital of 
$75,000, will take over and operate local 
company of the same name. Reuben 


B. Hunter, Spring City, Pa., is the prin- 
cipal incorporator, and will be treasurer 
of the new company. Other incorpora- 
tors are Ernest V. Hunter, Spring City; 
and Frank M. Hunter, Lititz, Pa. 


Silk 


Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J.— 
Frank E. Stripe and George L. Record 
have been appointed ancillary receivers 
for this company under bond of $500 
each. The company is stated to have 
assets of about $1,300,000, and liabilities 
totaling $911,000. 


Goody Silks, Inc., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $25,- 
000, to operate a local broad silk mill, 
will be represented by Kimmel & Kim- 
mel, 136 Washington St., Paterson, at- 
torneys. The company is headed by 
Ralph Wolff and Oscar Levine. 


E. H. Kluge Weaving Co., West New 
York, N. J., has disposed of its mill and 
business to the E. H. Kluge-Universal 
Weaving Co., Inc., recently formed to 
take over and expand the property. Last 
noted company is disposing of a note 
issue of $450,000, considerable portion of 
proceeds to be used for purchase of the 
E. H. Kluge Weaving Co. assets. 


Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., are 
operating on a full-time schedule, manu- 
facturing silk and rayon goods. Seventy- 
two new looms and other equipment 
have recently been installed. 


Katterman & Mitchell Co., Stanley, 
N. C., has resumed operations on a 30- 
hour schedule, according to a recent 
report. Employes of the day shift work 
during the morning while the employes 
who were formerly on the night shift 
now begin work at noon and operate the 
plant until 6 P.M. each work day. 


Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have awarded a general contract to 
George Roe, 7711 Lyons St., for a one- 
story generator house at mill property 
recently purchased on Indiana Ave. A 
building permit has been issued. 


Hertz & Morgan Silk Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has filed notice of incorporation 
under New York laws. Henry Morgan 
is representative for the company. 


Cumberland Silk Mill, 


Rockwood, 


Tenn., was assured last week, when 
cooperation of New York interests and 
Rockwood citizens closed a deal for a 
silk mill. The building will contain 


6,600 ft. of floor space and about 40 local 
women and girls will be employed. 
Operations will probably begin by Oct. 
1, next. The plant was brought to Rock- 
wood through the activities of the Rock- 
wood Chamber of Commerce, of which 
B. J. Lamb is president, and the indus- 
trial department of the Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Co. : 50 Rockwood 
citizens subscribed $10,000 for the build- 
ing fund. 


Some 
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Rayon 


Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, operating its mills at about 
52% of capacity, and will continue on 
that basis until further notice. 


Industrial 


is 


Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., is op- 
erating its different mill units on a basis 
of about 50% of capacity, and expects 
to hold to that schedule for weeks. 


Textile Patents 


ARTIFICIAL silk and the manufacture thereof. 
1,770,750. William H. Furness, National 
rark, N.. J. Assigned to Cellocilk Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARTIFICIAL silk, Composition for and 
ess of delustering. 1,770,114. Giovanni 
Tagliani, Basel, Switzerland. Assigned 
to Munitex Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

ARTIFICIAL silk made from viscose, 
of treating. 1,770,412. Karl 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, Germany. 

ARTIFICIAL silk, Treatment of. 1,770,7 
Benno Borzykowski, Paris, France. 

ARTIFICIAL silk, Method and apparatus for 
treating. 1.770,592. Joseph A. Firsch- 
ing, Utica, N. Y. 

CHENILLE and method of making the same. 


some 


proc- 


Process 
Leuchs, 


29 


1,769,970. Leo Silverman, Elkins Park, 
Pa. Assigned to S. Rosenau & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIRCULAR-knitting machine. 1,770,469. 

_ Thomas Scott Grieve, Leicester, England. 

Conbes for the winding of yarns and threads. 
1,769,929. Albert Lindenberg, Chicago, 
Ill. Assigned to Oscar Heinenman Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

COTTON recleaner and gin, Combined. 
1,770,544. John E. Mitchell, Dallas, Tex. 

CURVILINBAR elastic fabric. 1,770,740. John 
V. Moore, Pawtucket, R. Il. Assigned to 
Moore Fabric Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

FuaT knitting frame. 1,770,578. Max Lohs, 
Mataro, Spain. Assigned to Seyfert & 
Donner, Chemnitz, Germany. 

FLAT knitting machine. 1,770,859. 
Oscar Nebel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Looms, Brake-controlling mechanism for. 
1,766,862. William M. Wattie, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Dobby lever for. 1,766,744. Albert 
A. Gordon and Roland M. Cook, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Crompton .& 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom driving mechanism. 1,766,758. Wil- 
liam E. Lundgren, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Electric stop motion for. 1,770,562. 
Theodor Curt Wagner, Chemnitz, Ger 
many. 

Loom Mechanism. 
Hahn, Greenville, S. C. 

Loom stopping and let-back mechanism. 
1,769,942. Horace H. Burdett, Hopedale, 


Ernst 


1,770,269. Benjamin D. 


Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,766,804. 
George H. Shutt, New Bedford, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Looms, Weft-detector for. 1,766,836. Oscar 


V. Paine, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

MACHINE for cleaning cotton and the like. 


1,767,957. 
Rome,, Ga. 
METHOD and device for applying oil or other 
liquid to thread. Ernest K. Gladding, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Assigned to Du Pont 
tayon Co., New York. 
NETTED fabric and method of producing the 
same. 1,769,953. Margaret Chichester 
Holland, Exmouth, England. 
SBELVAGB-trimming mechanism. 


John Snelgrove Bachman, 


1,770,366. 


Horace H. Burdett, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

SPINNING Frames, Twister tube for. 1,770,- 
O85. Henry A. Owen, Foxboro, Mass. 
Assigned to Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
North Andover, Mass. 

TREATMENT of textile elements or yarn de- 
rived from rayon filaments or fibers. 
1,770,047. Woldemar M. Sternberg, New 
York Mills, N. Y. Assigned to Robert G. 
Campbell, Utica, N. Y. 


Tusp for the winding of yarns and threads, 
1,769,928. Albert Lindenberg, Chicago, 
Ill. Assigned to Oscar Heineman Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WovEN fabric. 1,770,134. Israel E. Heller, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

WELT bar. 1,770,849. Claude Hadfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Questions and 
Answers 























We ndertat answer free of charge to the be t oft our 
bilit que pertaining to textile matters received from any 
ila sul riber to TEXTILE WorLD. We do not undertake how- 
ver. routine analvsis of varn or fabric, or investigation involving 
l« yense 
Inq vise should give the fullest information and data possible. 
n the case f damage to mater sample should be sent All 
nquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
g not for publicatior but a evidence of good faith rhe 
dentitvy of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed 
Letters expressing opinions or v« ing criticism are cordially 
vited These w be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 
the letter itself contains request that the name be withheld. 
EDITO! 


Angora Wool on the Woolen Svstem 


Technical Editor 
information that will assist us im 
(7262) 


Can Vou give us any 


. . nce ] . avctp1 ; 
binning Angora wool on the woolen system: 


The class of wool in question is very hard to work 


successfully on the woolen system of carding and spin- 
Owing to the wild, slippery nature of the fibers, 
is very difficult to keep the stock uniform in weight 
\lso the problem of getting sufficient rub 
in the roping so that it will come off the spools freely in 


‘The 


are and close watching, as the successful accomplish- 


me 
ning 


he card. 


spinning 1s very important. work requires lots of 
ment of these two points in carding will determine the 


quality of the spinning 


In order to obtain sufficient rub in stock of this class, 
it is necessary to drive the rub, rolls very fast and have 
verv short stroke The rubs should run at a speed 


not lower than 470 to 500 turns per minute. 


l 
Tea - eo cet 
[ Se an open-set, 


straight-tooth fancy at a slow speed 
around 250 to 300 r-p.m. Run the tumbler and leader 
| stock. Also see that the 


weighing pan gets its weight evenly and the dumpuings 


short 


usual on 


re not overlapping 


j 
CC 
= i 


emulsion of about 4 quarts of oil to 12 
100 lb. of stock. This should give 
and rubbing results. 


quarts ot 


water per 


satisfactory lubricating 


t is not advisable to make the roping too light on the 
( s the web is lable to tear on leaving the rings, 
using defective roping. Make the weight to allow 
bout ZO or 80° draft in spinning and use a small rim 


vheel on the outward draw to prevent the twist setting 


¢ 


\brasions on Silk Stocking 


Technical Editor 


} 
} 


j Ese enane ee j 
herewith a pa of 


Ie are enclosing stockings knitted 
Please 
the middle 
of the leg a fuzzy appearance on the surface of the stock- 
ing, which looks to us like slubs and split ends. Please 


rom ad four threa ] silk On a 45-gqauqge machine. 


examine these stockings. You will notice im 
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report to us just where you think the fault lies, whet} 
in the boarding operation, the dyeing, or in the ya 
itself. (7246) 

We find the trouble to be purely abrasions caused | 
careless handling of the merchandise. We cannot 
definite in our statement as to just where the carel 
handling took place. The indications, however, poi 
strongly to the damage having been done after the goo 
left the boarding room. However, it will be necessar 
for you to isolate the trouble yourself. This will nece: 
sitate vour starting at the knitter’s table and checking al 
the way through down to the finished goods. Su 
trouble can and does develop at the knitter’s table on tl 
legger before ever reaching the footer. Therefore, 
will be necessary to carefully check all tables, trucks, a1 
all other such appliances used in handling the goods i: 
the gray room. After it has been proved that the abra 
sions are not being caused in the gray-goods room, 
will then be necessary to follow through the dyeing ma 
chine, hydro-extractor, trays, and tables used in th 
boarding and finishing rooms. 

The sample submitted is very loosely knit and will len 
itself very favorably to pulls and damage such as 
shown by the sample. We have seen such condition 
develop from the rough hands of a stocking boarder 
but where the trouble is as outstanding as in your sampl 
it is probable that the responsibility resides in rough sur 
faces on cither tables or trays which the goods have com 
in contact with after being boarded. 

Your statement that the defect has the appearance of 
slubs and split ends is explained by the fact that only 
one or two filaments have been caught and drawn, whicl 
causes the other filaments to pucker or gather in lumps 
You will find by carefully pulling the fabric at the point 
of broken or drawn filaments that the slubby appearanc« 
will be eliminated by drawing of the puckered threads 
back into normal position. The trouble is most assuredly 
not caused by imperfect silk. 


o 


Preparing Celanese for Knitting 


Technical Editor: 
Will you kindly outline the methods used for oiling 
Celanese yarn so that it can be knit 


satisfactorily on a 
fine-gauged spring-needle machine ? 


(7214) 

In order to knit a good clean cloth, using Celanese 
and other types of acetate-rayon, it is necessary to pre- 
pare the yarn in somewhat the same manner as viscose 
rayon. The essential difference lies in the choice of oils 
and the length of time of the treatment. Viscose yarns 
are often oiled with blends of mineral and animal oils; 
acetate-rayon yarns, on the other hand, are best oiled with 
vegetable oils, of which, at the present time, olive oil is 
usually considered the best. Oils containing mineral oil 
do not have the proper penetrating and softening quali- 
ties to make them good winding lubricants for Celanese 
varns. 

We find that the soaking and extracting method gives 
the most satisfactory results. The oil can be heated with 
a closed steam coil in order to make it fluid enough to 
have the proper penetrating and conditioning qualities ; 
80° F. seems to be the right temperature. If the yarn 
is soaked in olive oil for about one half hour at this tem- 
perature and then extracted until it will not drip any 
more at the exhaust of the extractor, it will have about 
9% oil content and will knit properly. 





















Not only will olive oil assist in the knitting, but it will 
e scoured out of the goods with the least amount of 
ap and alkali. Soap and alkali must be used in the 
linimum quantities in scouring acetate rayon; otherwise 
iere will be a saponification of the rayon. This is ac- 
ompanied by a delustering action that is not desired. 

If machine oil or other mineral oils get on the Celanese 
uring the knitting process, they must be removed before 
he goods can be dyed evenly. This is best done by 
iking a good sulfonated oil, diluting it about one to six 
vith water, spotting the stained portions with this solu- 
ion, and rubbing it into the spot until it is loosened. This 
should be rinsed out very carefully; otherwise it will 
ecome dried into the goods, cause a delusterizing, and 
prevent the affected spot from dyeing the same as the 
alance of the goods. 

¢ 


Patent for Electric Tape 


lechnical Editor: 

I note in your issue of May 21, 1930, a reply to 
inquiry 7156 on the subject of curling in the binding of 
electric tape. We feel that it would be only fair to the 
textile trade to let them know that electrical tapes manu- 
factured as described in your article are covered by our 
patent, No. 1,748,737. 

Horace W. SIpEBoTHAM, Secy., 
John Sidebotham, Inc., 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
; ® 
Finishing Colored Duck 


Technical Editor: 

We are manufacturing quantities of duck which we 
wish to dye and size in the same way as the enclosed 
sample. We employ German dyes and find that after a 
time the weight of the duck shrinks, sometimes as much 
as 20%. We note also that the size does not penetrate, 
and accordingly does not raise the weight of the fabric. 
Ii’e are employing 75% waste in this low-grade duck. 
Will you kindly recommend an effective size for this 
work, one that will penetrate and increase the weight 
up to 10%? (7205) 

We have examined the sample of dyed duck which 
loses excessively in weight in dyeing and finishing. That 
this fabric is not easily penetrated is shown by the surface 
dyeing. It is our opinion that much better results could 
be obtained in finishing if the fabric, before dyeing, were 
treated with a diastatic compound, such as diastafor or 
rapidase. This treatment would have the effect of soften- 
ing the fabric and allowing both dyestuff and finishing 
material to penetrate to a greater extent. 

It is also possible that treatment of the fabric, either 
in the dyeing process or in the finishing operation, with 
a penetrating agent, such as Nekal, would further assist 
in increasing penetration and allowing full weight in 
finishing. Either of the two following formulas should 
give satisfactory results on this type of work: (1) 100 
gal. water, 45 Ib. corn starch, 35 lb. dextrine, 25 Ib. 
turkey red oil; or (2) 100 gal. water, 50 lb. dextrine, 
and 50 lb. sulfonated tallow. The addition of a hygro- 
scopic agent, such as glycerin, to either of these baths 
may prove beneficial. Some finishers also use varying 
quantities of Epsom salts. 

The loss in weight certainly is excessive, and it occurs 


HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























to us that it is barely possible that the gray and dyed 
fabrics were not weighed at the same regain; i.e., the 
gray fabric may have contained a larger amount of mois- 
ture than did the dyed fabric. Addition of a hydro- 
scopic agent to the finishing bath is for the purpose of 
making the fabric take up a larger amount of moisture 
and thus increase in weight. There are some prepared 
finishing materials of greater fluidity than either corn- 
starch or dextrine, but it is doubtful whether the use of 
these would prove of any great advantage unless the 
fabric were first made more absorbent, and in that case 
the sizing materials recommended should prove effective. 


> 
Wet Spinning of Cotton 


Technical Editor: 
If wet twisting of cotton is so desirable, why is not 
cotton spun in a wet condition? (7276) 


Experiments have shown that wet spinning of cotton 
has no permanent advantage. Although the resulting 
yarn is stronger while the moisture remains in it, the 
advantage is lost when the yarn becomes dry. Wet 
spinning does not appear to give the yarn any greater 
smoothness or luster. 


® 


Oiling and Cleaning 
Electric Motors 


Technical Editor: 

li”hen is the best time to oil electric motors used in 
a textile mill, ranging in size from 5 to 100 hp., running 
from 750 to 1800 r.p.n.? How can you prevent oil from 
dropping on the floor or from wasting and at the same 
time be sure of sufficient lubrication? What system of 
cleaning would you suggest to prevent oil dropping? 

(7242) 

Perhaps the best reply to this query can be given by 
detailing the system as followed out in a large eastern 
mill which operates some 1800 electric motors ranging 
from } to 300 hp. The lubrication of all motors is 
looked after by employees of the electrical shop, which 
is a branch of the plant engineering department. ‘These 
men are all licensed electricians, and are fitted to detect 
and repair all electrical defects that they may find dur- 
ing the inspection of the motors, which is a part of the 
lubrication program. 


All of the small motors, including several hundred 
3 


3- and 1-hp. loom motors, are fitted with wick oilers and 
require attention only every two or three months. 


The 
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other motors are fitted with oil reservoirs and ring or 
chain-oiling bearings. Inspection schedules are so ar- 
ranged that the motors are examined every four weeks. 
This work is mostly done on Saturday afternoons, or at 
other times in the week if the motors are not in operation. 

At the time of the inspection the motors are blown 
out with compressed air, particularly if they are located 
in rooms where the air is dust-laden or where fly and 
flocks tend to accumulate on the motor frames or in the 
windings, and the motor frame is wiped free from any 
oil that may have collected. Even where there is no oil 
leakage, if there is much fly or flocks that collects on the 
frame, there is liable to be some oil that has been spread 
by capillary attraction. If the bearings happen to be 
a bit loose or worn, or if there is any vibration of the 
rotor, a slight amount of oil will work out on the shaft 
or bearing housings, and from there the fly will be very 
likely to spread it somewhat. 

Under every motor that is suspended overhead is hung 
a shallow galvanized iron pan of sufficient size to extend 
slightly beyond every part of the motor. This pan is 
hung by metal straps from the bolts of the motor base 
or from the timber supports, and serves to catch any 
drops of oil that may fall from a bearing or from any 
saturated bit of fly, as does sometimes happen. Unless 
there is some serious defect in a bearing, it will not 
throw oil—that is, so that it will fall beyond the limits 
of the drip pan. The level of the oil in the bearing 
reservoir as indicated by the sight glass is observed and 
new oil is added if needed. Care must be taken not to 
fill the oil reservoir above the proper level, as this would 
cause the oil to come out around the shaft. 

At the same time the employee examines the electrical 
connections, tests with a gap gage the space between the 
rotor and the stator to ascertain if the bearings have so 
worn as to reduce this space to an extent that endangers 
safe operation, and examines the exposed parts of the 
stator coils for any evidence of defective insulation or 
damaged coils. Frequently during these periodic inspec- 
tions minor defects are detected and corrected, which, 
if left as they were, would at some later time perhaps 
cause serious damage to the motor and possibly a shut- 
down. A high-grade light engine oil or an equivalent 
machinery oil is used for lubrication. Sometimes in a 
few special cases, where a bearing tends to run warm, 
a heavier-bodied oil is mixed with the lighter oil. 

In the card room, which is operated on a 24-hour basis, 
the motors are blown out every week by the room em- 
ployees, but the lubrication and inspection is performed 
as already outlined. Dust and fly collects very quickly 
and very thickly in such rooms, and weekly attention at 
this point is necessary. The motors in this room are con- 
nected to the outside air with galvanized-iron flue pipes 
in such a manner that the suction caused by the running 
motor draws in clean, cool air, and blows it through the 
coils and out into the room. 
his scheme is of great value under such operating 


if 


con ons, and ensures a clean and cool-running motor. 


* 
Thread Curls in at Edge 
ot ( wrepe-de-Chine 
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side of the cloth. If possible, we would ask you 


kindly advise us as to the cause of this. (7245 

You did not mention whether this defect ran for +e 
entire length of the piece, whether this was the oily 
defect, or whether it ran intermittently. However, we 
give below an explanation relative to the sample s\:b- 
mitted. 


All of the defects occur on the box side of the lo 
Examination of each shows that there are both right 
left twist trapped in the left-twist shed, and it w 
appear that the left twist was the one which has cau 
the trouble. Furthermore, the defect starts where thie 
empty left-twist quill was replaced with a full one, as 
there is a tail sticking out from the edge which denotes 
that fact and the defect runs for about the length of 
a quill. 

It would appear that this quill of left twist was either 
lively or quilled very dry and, as the shuttle hit the bo 
the shock knocked off a bunch from the quill. Then 
when the left-twist shuttle was called again, the snarl 
from it, not having a chance to straighten out, was caught 
in the shed. In some places this same snarl caught the 
right twist and pulled it into the shed also. 


cs 


Loom for Narrow Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly inform us on what type of machin: 
the enclosed narrow fabric can be made. We have sub 
mitted this sample to some textile experts and they tell 
us that this material is made on a power loom, but the) 
do not know what type of power loom. (7238 ) 


The fabric was made on a wide-dobby narrow-fabric 
power loom, equipped with a three-bank batten; i.e., 
three shuttles to each piece woven on the loom. The 
pattern is very simple and made on seven harnesses. 
Although a three-bank batten must be used, only one 
bank or shuttle is actually used for the filling, the other 
two banks or shuttles being used to make the raised-up 
or terry effect. 


* 


To Prevent Rayon Pile Rising 


Technical Editor: 

We have had considerable trouble with the pile on our 
rayon goods rising. We are enclosing two samples, and 
would appreciate it very much if you could give us some 
idea as to the cause. The sample with the raised pile was 
taken from a down-filled cushion, and had only been on 
ita week or two. We know that dampness will cause the 
pile to rise, but it hardly seems possible that a down-filled 
cushion could have been damp. If you will hold a damp 
cloth underneath the good sample for a minute or two, 


the pile will begin to rise. Anything you may suggest 
for overcoming this trouble will be greatly appreciated. 
(7222) 


We note that the pile is spun rayon, which has a ten- 
dency to rise more than the filament rayon. To overcome 
the trouble, give the goods a light pressing on a rotary 
press. This will set the pile in the backing and provide 
a firmer handle. 








Silk and Rayon Twister 


EVELOPMENT of a double-deck 

twister is announced by U. S. Tex- 
ile Machine Co., 314 Depot St... Scran- 
ton, Pa. This Model A machine is espe- 
ially suitable for producing tram, organ- 
ine, crepe, and grenadine twists in silk 
and rayon. It is designed to produce 
twists with from 1 to 80 turns per inch. 

One deck is offset more than the other, 
thus giving more working space and 
affording greater visibility than is the case 
when both decks are in line. This latter 
feature allows the operator to locate and 
correct broken ends easily. Since yarn 
travels the same distance and at the same 
angle on both decks, even tension is main- 
tained throughout the machine. Each deck 
can be operated separately. 

A traverse mechanism of new design, 
with self-lubricating cam and roller, is 
said to give steady stroke and excellent 
traverse. Twist gears are mounted outside 
of the frame on a bracket which can swing opposit« 
twist desired. To insure uniform tension and 
smooth and even speed, each deck is equipped with an 
individual 2-hp. motor mounted on a slide controlled by 
a rack gear and weight. It is stated that the two-motor 
application has proved efficient and operates with a high 
power factor. The twister is of rigid construction with 
each part fully machined. 


Silk Dye Beck 


OR processing silk and rayon fabrics Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass., has placed on the mar- 
ket recently the Type SK silk dye beck. Several unique 


as 


features are embodied in the design and construction of 











Silk dye beck 
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Double-deck twister 


the oval reel and the slatted front roll. These insure 
tightness of the slots at all times and allow the bolts 
holding them to be adjusted indefinitely. 

The machine is fitted with an unloading roll, which 
may be either belt or chain driven from the reel shaft. 
and which may be located on either the back or the front 
of the machine as desired. Use of the unloading roll 
does away with the old-style unloading platform which 
required two men to handle. All bearings on this ma- 
chine are ball bearings incase in water- and grease-proof 
housings. Drive is by direct-connected motor, driving 
through worm gear and roller chain to the reel shaft, 
thus providing simple, quiet, and flexible drive. The 
motor-drive equipment is mounted considerably above 
the top of the tub, where it is out of the way of damp- 
ness and moisture due to splashing. The roller-chain 
drive from the worm-gear reducer to the reel shaft pro: 
vides easy and convenient means of changing reel speed: 
without having to change the ratio of the reducer itself. 

The counterbalance stop motion can be set for very 
light action, and operates through an electric switch 
to stop the motor immediately should tangles occur. 
No matter how the goods may travel about in the tuh, 
it is impossible to draw them across a corner of the 
rail, for this is so made that it always presents a smooth 
surface to the fabric. The dye beck can be furnished 
with plain wood lining, or with either Monel-metal o: 
\llegheny-metal lining and fittings. 


Fulling Mill 


en IPMENT of a new fulling mill, the Mode 
25, and important improvements in the Model 3¢ 
machine are announced by James Hunter Machine Co., 
North Adams, Mass. Model 30, a large mill having a 
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Model 25 fulling mill 


capacity of from six to twelve strings per set, was de- 
scribed in the Nov. 2, 1929, issue of TEXTILE Wor Lb. 
To minimize the necessity for repairs, the machine is 
now lined to the top with cypress and is metal clad. In 
construction the Model 25 is a replica of the larger mill, 
but is smaller in size, taking two to six strings per set 
and being designed for smaller plants that require a 
machine of smaller capacity than the Model 30. With 
the Model 25 normal fulling production is said to be 
increased 50 to 100% 
mills. 


from over older types of such 
Sides of both mills are of cast iron reinforced by heavy 

both 
Doors 
are of plywood covered with monel metal, while the 
crimping box has cast-iron sides lined with hard wood. 

Both machines are fitted with adjustable metal throat 
operated by a handwheel from the outside of the mull, 
furnished with gages to record settings so that 


ibs; cast-iron box girts support the sides; and 


sides and girts are machined at point of contact. 


and are 
results can be duplicated. 


Pressure for the top rolls is 
justed in 


a similar manner, while a reversing hand- 
roll pressure, and when reversed far 
roll. Adjustments can be made while 
in operation. 


cl 


VA 
\\ 


] 
i 
] a. ee 

heel releases 


enough, raises the 


the machines are 


Large Swing Lathe 


kK ‘Xk machining work of large diameter on which only 
light cuts are taken, a new model, large swing lathe 
has been developed by South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind. This lathe is a regular 16-in. lathe fitted 
with raising blocks to increase the swing from 161 in 
to 244 in. over the bed. The raising blocks are firmly 
fitted under the headstock, tailstock, and compound rest. 
The compound-rest raising block is graduated on the 
base, so that the tool can be fed to the work at any 
ingle desired. It is fitted with automatic ancl 
ongitudinal feeds and is especially built for the cutting 
of screw threads. The lathe is designed to meet the 
requirements of small plants who machine work of large 
diameter, also for machine shops, repair shops, service 
stations, and general all-around machine work. 

By using a special form of turning tool a flywheel 


< cTOSS 
1 
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24 in. in diameter can be machined on its face. A rol! 
16 in. in diameter will swing over the saddle; and 
therefore can be machined between centers for its entir¢ 
length. Since the lathe can be fitted with lathe chucks, 
drill chucks, and other attachments, a great variety oi 
work is made possible. It can also be supplied with 
counter-shaft drive or silent-chain motor drive and can 
be had in any length bed from 6 to 12 ft. 


Metal Stapling Device 


AS NOUNCEMENT is made by the Chicago Tool & 
Engineering Co., 8389 South Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, of a new stapling device designed to speed up 
operations in plants and shops where stapling is carried 
out. 

This which resembles a small automatic 
pistol in size and shape, weighs about 34 Ib. and is 
operated on the same basic principle as the machine gun. 
From 5,000 to 10,000 staples, depending upon the nature 
of the job and thus upon the size of the “ammunition,” 
can be expelled from the machine without reloading. A 
winding coil inside a magazine on the muzzle of the 
“gun” contains the staples and discharges them just as 
fast as the human finger can pull the trigger. While the 
device is designed especially for high-production work in 
large plants, a smaller, hand-operated model is available 
where mass production is not needed. 


device, 


Acid Pump 


AIGE & JONES CHEMICAL CO., Hammond, Ind., 

has placed on the market recently a_ self-priming, 
adjustable-stroke, plunger-type acid pump. The pump 
is produced in three sizes, having capacities of 1, 23, 
and 5 gal. per minute respectively. Standard pumps are 
suitable for use up to 125-lb. pressure; but if necessary, 
pumps can be supplied to handle greater pressure and 
larger capacity. The motor is directly connected and 
the stroke is adjustable at the crank. The piston pump, 
A, is a conventional-type, cast-iron pump without check 
valves, which operates on ordinary water or any other 
suitable fluid. 

The plunger pumps against a closed system filled 
with water, including cylinder &. Hanging in the 
center of cylinder 6 there is a gum-rubber = sack 
attached by hard-rubber piping to hard-rubber fittings 





Metal stapling device 














and check valves, C. The lower check valve is the inlet, 
and the upper the outlet. Impulses of the water pump 
at 50 r.p.m. alternately draw open and press closed the 
rubber sack, thus pumping the acid contained in the 
rubber parts only in the desired amount per minute. 

it is stated that the rubber sack is called upon to 
withstand practically no differential pressure and _ that 
the rubber parts can all be quickly removed in one unit 
for inspection by removing four capscrews. Mechanism 
for eliminating air which may. collect in the water part 
of the system around the plunger and automatically 
replacing with water is contained in the upper portion 
of cylinder b. A gage insures proper operation of the 
pump. 


Machine Determines Wearing 
Qualities of Textile Fabrics 


HE June 5, 1926, issue of TeExTILE Wortp con- 

tained an article dealing somewhat at length with the 
various wear-test devices that were then in use for obtain- 
ing comparative results, and explained in detail a recipro- 
cating type of machine which at that time had just been 
developed in the fabric laboratory of the United States 
Testing Co., Inc., 316 Hudson St., New York. 

Since the introduction of this abrasion machine, ex- 
tensive research has been carried on to determine the 
most suitable emery cloth tape to be used for the abrading 
surface, and to find the most accurate method of arriving 
at the comparative wearing qualities of two fabrics after 
they have been submitted to the actions of the wear 
tester. 

The construction and mechanical parts of the ma- 
chine have also been greatly improved. Some 1,500 
commercial wearing tests made by the United States 
Testing Co. have demonstrated the value of the ma- 
chane; and recently, because of the demand by textile 
manufacturers for a device for determining the com- 
parative wearing qualities of fabrics, the machine in its 
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Device for determination of wearing quality of fabrics 


improved form has been offered for sale on the market. 
Working parts of the machine are clearly shown in 
illustration, with the two samples of fabric held firmly in 
place by the clamps and the abrading surfaces resting on 
the fabrics in position for the test. The wearing test is 
made by abrading samples cut from both the warp and 
filling direction of a fabric and comparing the tensile 
strength in both directions before and after abrasion, 
supplementing the comparative loss in strength with a 
visual comparison. The tensile strength before and 
after abrasion is made by the strip method to make 
sure the same number of threads are broken. The test 
is wholly comparative. Table I shows a few compara- 
tive wearing tests. Relation of tensile strength to the 
number of abrasion strokes is especially noteworthy. 


Table [RESULTS OF TESTS MADE ON UNITED STATES 
TESTING CO. ABRASION TESTER 
Overcoating 
Warp Fillina 
Individual Breaks Average Individual Breaks Average 
Ib lb. 
Original Sample. 35.0 35.0 35.0 35.0 31.0 . 35.9 31.25 
After 200 strokes 31.5 3t:'5 29.0 30.7 29.0 27.0 28.00 
After 600 strokes 28.0 29.5 as 69 29.5 29.0 29.25 
After 1000 strokes 27.0 24.0 24.0 25.0 27.0 26.0 26.50 
Worsted Suiting 
Original Sample.. 48.0 47.0 48.5 47. 83 47.0 48.0 47.0 47.33 
After 800 strokes 35.0 33.2 35.0 35.16 34.0 32.0 33.0 33.00 
Bleached Duck 
Original Sample.. 84.0 83.5 83.0 83.5 53:6. 37.5 53.0 53.1 
After 900 strokes 44.0 45.0 42.0 43.6 27.0 25.0 20.0 24.0 
Denim 

Orininal Sample... 125.0 134.0 129.5 69.5 67.5 68.5 
After 0 strokes 77.5 67.5 44.3 66.5 68.0 67.2 
After 400 strokes 62.5 71.0 66.7 68.0 70.5 69.2 
After 600 strokes 55.5 60.5 58.0 66.0 62.5 64.2 
After 1000 strokes 54.0 41.5 47.7 67.5 59.6 63.2 
After 1500 strokes 34.5 38.0 36.2 58.4 69.5 64.0 
After 2000 strokes 29.0 28.0 28.5 No sample available 


Comparison of Three Samples 
Sample No | 


of Hi kory Stripe 


Original Sample... 117.0 124.0 124.5 121.83 90.0 80.5 75.5 82.0 
After 500 strokes 91.5 71.5 86.5 83.16 89.5 73.5 79.5 80.83 
Sample No. 2 
Original Sample 96.5 100.5 98.0 98. 33 46.5 25.5 78.0 76:6 
After 500 strokes 21.0 3:3 22:0 *23 76.5 71.5 80.0 75.83 
Sample No. 3 
Original Sample... 111.5 112.0 124.5 116.0 103.5 98.5 940 98 66 
After 500 strokes 78.5 79.0 67.5 75.0 101.5 89.0 96.5 95 66 
Comparison of two Samples of Shirting 
Sample No. | 
Original Sample.. 7.5 62.8 6.6 60:05: 62.5 62.5 6.3 66:5 
After 200 strokes 46.5 52.0 56.0 51.50 53.0 53.0 46.0 50.66 
Sample No. 2 
Original Sample 67.0 62.5 62.5 64.0 57:0 53.5 %3 S39 
After 200 strokes 66.0 56.5 61.0 61.16 45.0 51.0 53.5 49.83 
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No Early Business Advance Likely 


Stability, However, May Possibly Come Sometime 


HE question now in everyone’s 
mind is: When will business re- 
covery setin? Are there any indi- 
cations that the recovery period is near ? 


We should first recognize that no 
one can know the answer to the first 
question. Business forecasting is not 


sufficiently exact to allow anyone to do 
much more than guess at the precise 
time. 

We can, however, make three state- 
ments with a high degree of accuracy: 

1. There is no scientific basis for say- 
ing that recovery will occur in less than 
three months. No significant “barom- 
eters” of proven value yet point defi- 
nitely upward. 

2. Industrial conditions are not vet 
favorable to any early or sharp busi- 
ness recovery; for purchasing power 
among farmers and laborers continues 
low and declining, no known shortages 
exist (supply not yet being adjusted to 
demand in many industries), foreign 
demand for our products is poor, and 
credit is not yet completely liquidated, 


although short-term money rates are 
low. 
3. Precedent is uncertain, as is so 


often the case, and shows the possibility 
that recovery may not come until early 
1931. For example, business 
average about 34 years in duration, or 
42 months; but since the bottom of the 
last cycle in 1927 only 30 months have 
elapsed. Business recessions ordinarily 
last from one to one and one-half years. 
This one has lasted about a year. On 
both these bases of comparison there is 
no sure indication of recovery this fall. 
But other precedents are more favor- 
able. Usually husiness recovery is not 
long delayed after money rates get as 
low as they now are. In the past such 
a rising trend in the investments of the 
member banks and in the bond market 
as have now been in evidence for sev- 


cycles 


in Fall, Says Dr. Haney 


SUMMARY 


There will be no early sharp re- 
covery from the current major 
business recession. No significant 
barometers point definitely upward, 
and purchasing power is_ low. 
However, some possibility of sta- 
bility during the fall exists. The 
textile industries should be among 
the first to recover, but progress 
would be retarded by any failure 
of business in general to improve. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Resarch 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 


based on statistical data and does 
not reflect temporary trade senti- 
ment. 


eral months have usually preceded 
rect very. 

We may further say that definite in- 
dications of recovery will appear in 
advance. These will doubtless consist 
of a recovery in raw material prices 
accompanied by a less rapid decline, or 


stabilization, in other prices. The P-V 
line will rise and approach normal. 
Stocks of basic commodities will, by 


declining, show that liquidation is being 


completed. Factory employment will 
cease to decline. When these signs 


develop (somewhat in the order men- 
tioned) we can definitely forecast re- 
covery. 

However, it can be said that con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
direction of correcting past excesses. 
The evidence of this progress is now 
most interesting and deserves a careful 
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summary. We attempt such a summary 
under the following seven heads. 


INDICATIONS OF PROGRESS TOWARD 
BUSINESS RECOVERY 


1. In the first place, the prices of a 
good many raw materials are getting 
down to a_ liquidation several 
being at or below cost of production. 
These include sugar, silk, wheat, copper, 
and rubber. As a result, drastic curtail- 
ment of production is assured, and de- 
mand will be stimulated. 

2. Retail prices, too, are beginning to 
decline; and a wholesome readjustment 
of such prices to the decline in wholesale 
prices will ultimately stimulate trade, and 
allow desirable readjustments in money 
wages without injury to laborers. 

3. Real progress has already been 
made in curtailing the industrial output. 
While some further curtailment will be 
required, it is now true that current 
additions to supply have been reduced 
and will before long restore the balance 
with demand. (See Fig. 1.) 

4. In this connection, we may see the 
first faint signs of an approaching re- 


basis, 


duction in the excess stocks of basic 
commodities. Probably this 1s true 
even in the case of raw silk. Certa‘nly 
it is significant that, while stocks of 


refined copper increased last month, the 
stocks of blister copper have been de- 
creased, 

5. Bank credit is well along in the 
liquidation process. Commercial loans 
have been greatly reduced, and even 
brokers’ loans are not far from a ten- 
able level. When the total loans on 
collateral as reported by the member 


banks are considerably reduced, the 
proces will be complete. 
6. Already short-term interest rates 


have become very favorably adjusted to 
long-term interest rates as represented 
by the yield on high-grade bonds, which 
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NONQUITT 
MILLS 


Combed yarns spun 
from American or 


Sakellarides cotton. 





CRAMERTON 
MILLS 


Combed yarns for 


knitting and weaving. 





MONOMAC 


SPINNING CO. 


French Spun wors- 
ted yarns for knitting 


and weaving. 








Corton 


and 


Worstep YARNS 


. - for every standard 
need of the knitting and 


weaving trades. And if you 





require something “spe- 
cial”, these mills are ever 
ready to cooperate in pro- 
ducing the yarns to suit 


your styling requirements. 


| WILLIAM 
WHITMAN 


COMPANY, 
INC. 





Selling Agents 








BOSTON NEW YORK 
261 Fifth Avenue 


78 Chauncy Street 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1600 Arch Street 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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300 W. Adams St. 





ACADIA 
MILLS 


Mercerized yarns 
—natural, dyed or 


bleached. 





TALLAPOOSA 
MILLS 
MARY LOUISE 
MILLS 


High grade carded 


weaving yarns. 





ARLINGTON 
MILLS 
Bradford Spun 


worsted yarns for 
knitting and weaving. 








tends toward a stronger bond market. 
7. Finally, it may be said that build- 
ing activity appears to be scraping bot- 
tom, and that all indications point to a 
moderate recovery before end of year. 
While the textile industries are in a 
depressed condition, it is not unlikely 
that they will be among the first to 
recover from the general business re- 
cession. We may remember that these 
industries have been in a semi-depressed 
condition for a long while, and have 
been curtailing for a longer period than 
have those industries which have been 
more prosperous. Moreover, the tex- 
tile industries during the past decade 
have moved in two-year cycles and if 
they continue to do so they should reach 
bottom this summer. (See Fig. 2.) 
While the general business recession 
will naturally retard recovery in the 
textile industries, it seems rather likely 
that they will recover moderately by fall. 
In summary, we are in the midst of 
a prolonged major business recession— 
one which presents a broad “valley.”’ 
It is impossible to say just when re- 
covery will set in. Probably there will 
be no general recovery for a period of 
at least three months. But it is not un- 
likely that the worst of the recession 
will be over by September, and that we 
will be seeing one industry after an- 
other “turning the corner” by October. 
At least, stabilization should be in evi- 
dence by that time. The recovery will 
probably be irregular and gradual when 
it does come, and business is not likely 
to regaiir a condition that may be called 
fully normal before next spring. 
The wise business man, meanwhile, 


will proceed cautiously but courage- 
ously. This is no period for pessimism, 


but for cautious determination. Skill- 
ful planning, a wise readjustment of 
costs and prices, hard work, economy 
and saving, will carry us through the 
valley. Then, some day, we will find 
the prices of basic raw materials turn- 
ing upward, and the whole price struc- 
ture gradually approaching \ stability. 
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Fig. 1—PRODUCTION AND PRICES—Industrial Production—Aver- 
age Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Federal Reserve Board; 


Commodity Price Index—End of Month, Bradstreet’s Journal. 


Average 


1921-1926 = 100 for both indexes. 
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Fig. 2—GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods 


Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average = 100; (Fed- 


eral Reserve Board) Dep't Store 


Sales—Adjusted for seasonal vart- 


ation and trend; (Federal Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile 

Manufactures (Estimated)—W eighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and 

Silk Machinery Activity adjusted for Seasonal Variation and price levels 
(N. Y. University, Bureau of Business Research). 


Large stocks of textiles, copper, zinc, 
and similar commodities will be found 
to be declining. The collateral loans of 
the member banks will be much lower. 
The employment curve will ‘cease to de- 
cline. Then we will know that a new 
period of business expansion will be at 
hand. 


The Textile Trend 


Bye g TEXTILE Markets: A revival 
of demand resulted in an improved 
tone in the cotton-goods market. Print 
clothes were the outstanding item, and 
several standard constructions gained in 
price. Interest tapered off slightly at 
the outset of the current week due to 
a decline in cotton and a prolonged heat 
wave. The weather caused a sudden 
call for sheer dress goods, which went 
at bargain prices. At the print-cloth 
end stronger sellers are turning down 
present prices. Buying is confined to 
spot and nearby, with very few willing 
to accept contracts at current rates. 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


With general trading slight, market 
interest was centered on the American 


Woolen Co. openings of tropical worst- 
eds, flannels, and men’s staple suitings 
for spring 1931. Prices are reduced 
more than expected, and show cuts of 
5-10%. Staples are reduced 10 to 25c. 
per yd., and tropicals 17-33c. from last 
fall. Lower raw-material prices and 
manufacturing economies are given as 
the reason for the reductions. Out- 
siders believe that the big company’s 
prices mark the bottom for fabric quo- 
tations due to basic strength in raw 
wool. Interest in worsted yarns absent; 
prices are spotty and trending lower. 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Knit goods markets are quiet, due to 
mid-summer lull. Hosiery has failed 
tc rally, and there is little prospect ot 
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early improvement; full-fashioneds are 
weak, with very few orders being 
placed, and these mostly of the bargain 
type. At the outerwear end bathing- 
suit producers are busy planning their 
1931 lines; new styles will continue to 
stress sunback and men’s suits will 
be more skeletonized. Heavy - weight 
sweaters have improved slightly. Mod- 
erate call for worsted polo shirts. 
Underwear industry quiet. There is 
some reorder business being placed on 
lightweights, but producers are devot- 
ing most of their attention to planning 
1931 lines. Heavyweights still sluggish. 


SItK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Position of raw silk has improved; 


tone is slightly stronger, and prices 
have advanced 5 to 10c. Market is 


hopeful that upward trend will continue, 
but buying is still hesitant. Thrown 
silk is quiet, with some business avail- 
able at crepe- and grenadine-twist end; 
this demand is less than trade had 
looked for. Spun silk quiet, but market 
tone is good and prices hold steady; 
improvement looked for in mid-August. 
Broadsilk mills report improved activity 


in fall commitments; demand stresses 
canton crepes, sheers, velvets, and 
metals; stccks building up. 
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Reaction Against Lustre Spreads. 
One of the significant trends for 
Fall, which is as y 

ciated, 1s the reaction against lustre, 


pected to continue for a substantial 
t belief that t 
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period of time he he 
consumer has be ‘fed up” on lus . 
tre and it ts desirable to avoid this N. Y. Times 
characteristic 
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Are you capitalizing on 
the unique characteristics 
of Bemberg to produce 
fabrics for this fall that are 
style right? Our technical 
and merchandising de- 
partments are at your 
service. Write to the Co- 
operative Merchandising 


Dept., American Bemberg 





Corporation, 180 Madison 
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Avenue, New York City. 
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Interest in Mill Shares Small 


Buying Power At Minimum 
And Prices Generally Easy 


Boston. 
[LL share markets this week were 
4 about as apathetic as_ possible, 
irring their passing entirely out of the 
inancial picture. Brokers encountered 
litthe or no buying demand, and the 
nly interest visible was concerned 
hiefly with the midsummer speculation 
. to how much lower stocks might fall. 
\t the Boston auctions, although there 
ere a number of good shares on the 
atalog, only three sales were made, 
totalling 71 shares. A group of lead- 
ng New Bedford shares reached 30.44 
is compared with 33.23 a month ago, 
ind the average price of a number of 
Fall River shares stood at 28.75 as com- 
pared with 31.26 a month ago. On the 
Boston exchange Bigelow-Sanford rose 
ive points on declaration of dividend 
ut soon lost part of its gain. On the 
New York exchange American Woolen 
shares were easier than for several 
veek past, the preferred touching 26. 
The fate of the Whitman Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., is still undecided, but 
within the past few days the possibilities 
of continuing the corporation under the 
present regime are understood to have 
brightened slightly. Fresh capital may 
hecome available under certain condi- 
tions, which will enable the corporation 
to tide over its current bank obligations. 
Failing that, the two most talked of 
alternatives continue to be either com- 
plete liquidation or absorption by the 
berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc. If the Berkshire interests are able 
to secure the Whitman, it is thought by 
some observers that they will have pur- 
chased at an attractive price a plant 
which will far to diversify the 
Berkshire’s present production. 


o 
20 


CoLLINS-AIKMAN PROFITS 


Net profit of Collins & Aikman Corp. 
in the second quarter of its fiscal year, 
hased on orders booked, is likely to be 
about the same as in the first quarter, 
when net profit was $759,081, equal, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.01 a 
share on 587,633 shares of common 
stock. Net for the first half should thus 
he around $2 a share, against net profit 
of $1,829,406, or $1.90 a share, in the 


fiscal year ended March 1, 1930, and 
$1,905,555, or $1.85 a share on 591,833 
shares, in 1929, 


The sharp improvement in showing 
made this year in face of adverse busi- 
ness conditions is due to more efficient 
management and operation and to larger 
volume of business obtained. There has 
14° increase in use of pile 
fabrics for automobile seat coverings in 
first half of the calendar year, The 
company now has its operations adjusted 


been a 






to a large volume of business, with low 
operating costs and moderate margin of 
profit. 

Financial position at close of the last 
fiscal year on March 1 was good, with 
$703,805 cash, $7,183,068 inventories, 
and $2,393,662 receivables. Current as- 
sets totaled $10,547,188, against $1,056,- 
357 current liabilities. Increased volume 
of business this year is indicated by 
the fact that receivables are about $400,- 
000 more than a year ago, but inven- 
tories, on the other hand, are down over 
$900,000. Plants are carried at $12,201,- 
219. There is no funded debt nor bank 
loans. There is $9,760,000 $7-preferred 
outstanding ahead of the common stock. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 a 


share on the common stock, payable 
Aug. 1. Two regulat quarterly divi- 
dends of 15% also were ordered on the 
preferred shares. A statement issued 


by the directors of the company to be 


mailed to stockholders says: “The 
strong financial condition of the com- 
pany, the large reserves for con- 


tingencies set aside from earnings in 
previous years, and confidence in the 
future have prompted the directors to 
pay the common dividend at this time, 
although it has not been fully earned. 
Inventories as of June 30 have been 
taken at cost or market, whichever 
was lower, and necessary adjustments 
charged to reserve for contingencies. 
On Jan. 1, 1930, the company had out- 
standing $5,000,000 of serial notes, 
maturing Nov. 30, 1930 to 1939. On 
May 15, the 1930 and 1931 maturities, 


totaling $1,000,000 were called and 
paid.” 

PEQuot TREASURER OPTIMISTIC 
Treasurer Ernest N. Hood of the 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., predicted at 
the plant’s annual sales conference July 
18 that by August the tide will have 
turned, and that business in the last four 
months of the vear will prove to be 
much larger in volume and more profit- 
able. Treasurer Hood said: ‘There has 
been a major business depression but it 
is generally believed that better things 
are in prospect, with normal business 
not many months away. The drastic 
remedy of curtailment effected in the 
textile industry as well as in other lines 
of business has had its effect. Com- 
modity prices are at or near the bottom, 
and the only substantial movement in 
these prices must be up. Stocks of 
goods in all hands have been reduced to 
a 'cw volume, and conditions in this 
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respect are ready for an upturn in busi- 
The best buying season of the 
year is approaching, and we feel con- 
fident that by the first of next month 
the tide will have turned.” 


ness. 


KENDALL PRoFITS DECREASE 

Net profit of $148,640 after deprecia- 
tion, interest, Federal taxes, etc., is re- 
ported by the Kendall Co. for the 24 
weeks ended June 14. Surplus of $102 
remains after deduction of $40,611 sub- 
sidiary preferred dividends and $107,- 
927 dividends paid on Kendall partici- 
pating preferred series A stock. Profit 
compares with $554,070 and surplus of 
$384,449 after subsidiary preferred divi- 
dends and preferred dividends of Ken- 
dall for the 24 weeks ended June 15, 
1929. Current assets of $7,956,077 and 
current liabilities of $2,567,198 are 
shown by the balance sheet as of June 
24, with working capital at $5,388,879. 

SOUTHERN StocKs DECLINE 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. — A decline of 
$1.56 per share was registered in the 
average bid price of twenty-five most 
active southern cotton mill stocks 
cording to figures compiled by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. for the week ended July 
19. The present average stands at 
$71.48, compared with the high since 
1920 of $144.50 reached on March 15, 
1923. The present average represents a 
decline during this seven year period 
of $72.02 per share, or in excess of 50%. 
By applying the above drastic deflation 
to the southern textile industry as a 
whole, this represents an estimated 
shrinkage in quoted values of over 
$100,000,000. There has been no 
noticeable improvement in the demand 
for textile securities. Trading through- 
out the week was light. 


ac- 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
35 Associated Textile 100 35 
2 Farr Alpaca 100 67 + 4} 
34 Bates Mfg. 100 81) +3 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and _ foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended July 19, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 
12,390,000 137,280,000 108,900,000 
1,100,000 45,336,000 72,637,000 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Total 13,490,009 182,616,000 181,537,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston 1,100,000 45,336,000 72,637,000 
Philadelphia 31°,000 30,400,000 49,607,000 
New York 1,100,000 27,997,000 45,959,00¢ 


Total cs. 2,510,000 103,733,000 168,203,000 


No Buying Interest in Burlaps 


Calcutta cables were on the downward 
side for the first three days of the week, 
and the New York market was easier 
and quiet by mid-week. Interest in 
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ENKA EXPERIMENTS 


help to answer two vital questions : 





for converters, cutters, weavers and knitters kt 

th 

VV" FABRICS TO MAKE?. .to rar Ta fabrics to their ultimate use. It is ) 
meet and anticipate fashion FATE entirely possible that a private 
trends and buying habits. HOW TO OF\A showing of these new ideas may 


FABRIC . e 
MAKE THOSE FABRICS 2..so that quality HANGS answer the two questions which 


Deh a ee L 


immediate future. 
[hese are the two questions which 
ace the industry constantly. It is not See these fabrics. Talk with a repre- 
enough to answer them once. They sentative of American Enka. 


miict | a nsvywere in n j . i 
jst be answered again and again. American Enka Yarn now available 


in 75, 100, 120, 150, 200 and 300 


denier, standard or multi-filaments, 


With the aid of practical merchan- 

dising men and expert technicians, 
<a in skeins Or On cones. 

American Enka is developing many ii 


constructions, new finishes and 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
200 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
CANNON MILLS, Sole Agents, 
Philadelphia—New York—Providence 


{ . . 
new tabrics. Some are entirely of 


Enka yarn. Others are in combination 






i 
with cotton, silk or wool. Each was ENKA 
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julures was very light, and only a few 
scattered lots of goods were sold for 
t and afloat. 

rhe 8 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
arrival were 4.65c; July shipment, 4.70c. 
The 104 oz. 40s for spot and two weeks 
were 5.90c.; July shipment, 6.00c. 


f 


Increase in U. S. Foreign Sales 
of Lace Goods 
Shipments of laces, embroideries and 


window curtains from the United Sates 
during 1929 were valued at $216,000, 


a slight increase as compared with the 
$213,000 worth forwarded in 1928. 
Shipments to Canada, the largest outlet 
for American-made laces, embroideries, 
and curtains, rose from $68,000 in 1928 
to $91,000 in 1929, while exports to the 
Philippine Islands fell to $40,000. 

Cuba’s increasing use of this type of 
goods is evidenced by an increase in 
American shipments to that country 
from $8,000 in 1928 to $12,000 in 1929. 
Shipments to France, the United King- 
dom, and Australia were small but 
increased slightly compared with 1928 
exports. 


Cotton Yarn Interest Subsides 


Raw Material Decline 
Again Scares Buyers 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ACTION of the market during the 
44 last week corroborates the state- 
ment made previously in these columns 
that carded weaving yarns were the 
weakest of the entire list and due to 
prevalence of stocks were likely to re- 
main so for some time. During the last 
week there has been no change in carded 
knitting yarns nor in combed, but 
carded weaving counts have continued 
their downward course without in- 
terruption. 

Sales for immediate delivery have 
heen made on basis ot 24c. for fair 
xrade of 20s-2 warps, at least half cent 
under the lower range a week ago; 30s-2 
re in the same relative position. Other 
ounts of weaving yarns are half cent 
ower than last week and sales have 
een less numerous and volume smaller. 
[here was a slight improvement after 
the upturn in cotton but the subsequent 
decline in both cotton and yarns has 
caused it to disappear. 


PREMIUM FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


There have been several sales for fall 
delivery but in these cases manufac- 
turers have been compelled to pay 
higher prices than for prompt shipment, 
spinners feeling that by fall higher 
prices will be obtainable. A_ sale of 
this character called for 80,000 Ib. of 
16s-2 tubes at 25c. and same amount of 
20s-2 tubes at 26c., the yarn being 
slightly above ordinary grade. When a 
chance is presented to sell yarn for 
nearby shipment then spinners and 
dealers will cut prices in most instances. 

Knitting yarns present a much firmer 
appearance and little change has been 
made in_them, one house reporting that 
they refused an offer for 200,000 lb. of 
carded yarn made on basis of 23c. for 
10s, calling for a yarn slightly above 
ordinary and delivery running until end 
of the year. Not only are prices of 
knitting varns holding well but speci- 
fications on contracts are in better shape 
than reported by sellers of weaving 
counts, large quantities of which are 


unspecified by makers for weeks back. 

There has been less knitting yarn 
sold and specified this week than last. 
the improvement of last week not carry- 
ing over. Manufacturers have been 
scared out of the market by new drop 
in cotton and it will be necessary to 
develop new confidence among them 
before a change for better is again ap- 
parent. Buyers have reported that they 
have been offered 10s cones at 225c. or 
even lower but no representative spinner 
has admitted quoting this low. 


CoMBED YARNS FAIRLY STEADY 


Combed yarns, single and ply, have 
been quiet with little change being ap- 
parent in prices, spinners continuing to 
quote on basis of cotton futures. There 
is an absence of demand from processors 
and spinners catering to this trade 
would probably accept offers at lower 
prices if substantial quantities were 
involved. 

Mercerizers are running on curtailed 
schedules and, although they have a fair 
to large volume of business on books, 
manufacturers are not giving specifica- 
tions. Hosiery mills are running out of 
orders and they will not specify on these 
contracts until new business is in their 
hands. Lack of business among mer- 
cerizers is causing dullness among two- 
ply combed spinners, more severe than 
has been noted this year heretofore. 

Although there is an almost total ab- 
sence of interest in yarns, the market 
presents a sold-out appearance, spinners 
having reduced prices to such a low 
level in proportion with raw material 
that there has been little change in spin- 
ning margins this week notwithstanding 
small demand. Manufacturers have 
their mind on the cotton crop and fear 
from this angle is uppermost in their 
minds. 


New Yorx.—Little in the way of 
important business was reported in this 
week’s carded yarn trading. Last week 
there was an increase in purchasing, but 
this only lasted for about two days, 
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after which business slipped back into 
the rut once again. 

Prices show no recovery, but, on the 
other hand, no important weakness has 
cropped out. The resistance among 
spinners towards accepting current bids 
is increasing, and sellers state that sev- 
eral firm offers have been turned down. 
It was also reported that a few more 
spinners have shut down and that others 
contemplate similar action when present 
orders run out. Dealers stated again 
that, unless there is a radical decline in 
cotton, it is probable that yarn prices 
will show only fractional declines. 

The export end is very quiet, and 
those interested in this branch said that 
they had heard nothing from South 
American markets for several weeks. 
Insulators have made small commit- 
ments to take care of business in 
hand, but are not stocking any yarn. 
Conditions are draggy in the knitting 
trade as well as among the weavers and 
plush manufacturers. 

There was a bit of interest last week 
in combed numbers, but prices were 
poor. According to reports, Sak cot- 
ton has advanced 4c. due to the tariff, 
but lack of yarn business has made it 
impossible for spinners to raise prices 
more than 2c. When present stocks of 
staple cotton held by spinners are used 
up, certain factors look for a sharp rise 
in Sak descriptions, perhaps as much 
as 10c. per Ib. 


Boston.—The cotton yarn market for 
month to date is less satisfactory in 
point of volume than the corresponding 
weeks in June. Several consuming 
plants experiencing a dull market have 
deemed it advisable to close down at 
this time for inventory taking and plant 
repairs. A reflection of this has been 
noticeable of late in dealer circles 
through the slackening in the usual de- 
mand for small lots. Business on 15,000 
to 25,000 pound orders, however, is 
showing a little improvement. This 
business is coming from consumers who 
usually talk 50,000 to 100,000 pounds. 
Buyers in these concerns feel that prices 
are low and accordingly are not taking 
on too great a risk in contracting for a 
portion of their requirements. 

Spinners are making efforts to secure 
prices showing at least cost of produc- 
tion, but it is difficult to see how they 
can have much success on the present 
market. Many spinners have curtailed 
production or have closed their mills 
for a limited period and others have 
taken advantage of the dullness to re- 
pair or adjust any machinery needing 
attention, all of which eliminates con- 
siderable poundage from the market. 
Despite unsatisfactory conditions an op- 
timistic spirit is found among the larger 
buyers, who apparently believe that a 
reaction is about due. 

In working out current changes in 
their quotations, yarn dealers evidently 
are adhering as closely as possible to the 
asking prices of their spinners. On the 
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CHARDONIZE 


Half Hose 
has the Qualities Men like 





/ ‘SHE dull luster finish, so popular in 


women’s hosiery, is now available in 
the men’s line. More and more manu- 
facturers are planning to use Chardonize 
yarn to meet the dull luster demand. 
They find that Chardonize successfully 
supplies this newest style requirement. 


Samples of the new half hose are un- 





usually attractive. They have a remark- 
able “lisle-like” appearance. In the new are using this yarn are securing fine results. 


designs, Chardonize makes up into just You too. will be pleased with the new fashion 


the sort of hosiery styles men want. and grace that it will give to your hosiery line. 


You will find a constant and srowing Samples of Chardonize yarn, and further infor- 


market for all merchandise made of mation regarding it, will be promptly sent vou 


Chardonize. Alert manufacturers who upon request. 


CHAR DONIZE 


(PRONOUNCED SHARDONEEZE) 


rand YARN 


Chardonize is a soft, fine yarn of unusual beauty with a 


permanent subdued lustrous appearance resembling silk. 











a 
TUBIZE CHATILLON 
PRODUCT 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION ....TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Plants: Hopewell, Va., Rome, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Synthetic Yarns of Distinction Acetate Process Nitro-Cellulose Process Viscose Process 
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hand, the buyer is almost com- 
ly in control of the prices of cot- 
varn and buyers’ bids come nearer 
‘termining yarn rates than anything 


else. The average buyer, according to 
report, is bidding for small, prompt- 
delivery lots of carded yarn on the basis 
of about 1045 cents a pound for cotton. 
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Worsted Yarns Not Moving 


Lower Prices No 
Incentive To Buyers 


PHILALELPHIA. 

7 RADING in worsted yarns is prac- 

tically at a standstill. Manufactur- 
ers are refusing to buy yarns in advance 
orders, and, they have 
y completed orders for summer 
merchandise, they are waiting fall and 
winter business. Their stocks are small 
andl resumption of orders will be quickly 
felt by spinners who are in need of 
business to keep them running on their 
present reduced schedules. 

\Vorsted spinners are more fortunate 
than cotton in regard to margins, hold- 
ng their prices on a more equitable 
basis in reference to the raw material 
than cotton spinners do. Based on 
present prices of wool and current 
worsted-yarn quotations, there is a fair 
margin for spinners, but the difficulty is 
hat the small amount of business pass- 
ing is usually at prices considerably 
under the published list. 

\ large sale of 1-18s, 64s, dyed, by a 
hathing-suit manufacturer was reported 

a figure 10c. under the quotation 
named by other spinners of this count; 
vet there are small sales of other knit- 
counts reported at the market level. 
ances where spinners must have im- 
ediate orders on which to run have 
sulted in cutting prices. 


Ol eoods as 


mostly 
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Too Many BATHING SvuItTs? 


Bathing-suit manufacturers have com- 
pleted their 1930 season and are sam- 
ing for next vear’s lines, most of which 
ill trend toward the use of finer grades 
wool than this year; but they are 
ot willing to buy large amounts in view 
stocks of unsold bathing-suits that 
re on hand. These stocks will mean 
anutacturers will be more conserva- 
ve in making goods for 1931 than they 
ere this vear, and this will be reflected 
less future buying of bathing-suit 
irs. 

\t least six of the leading men’s wear 
lanufacturers in this section are fairly 
usy on duplicate orders for the present 
eason’s goods, and one large concern 

running nights to fill last-minute or- 
ers from customers. While this may 
ist for several weeks, it not ex- 
pected to further; attention being 
iven to opening of next season lines 
hich will take place in September. 

There has been no buying by these 
ulls in anticipation of next season 
oods orders, and spinners believe that 
uying will be of a most conservative 


is 


o 
SO 


nature, with mills waiting until goods 
orders are in hand before placing yarn 
business. Opening of tropicals this 
week gave an idea of the price trend of 
men’s wear. 

Spinners give credit to the wool mar- 
keting policy of the Government for 
holding their market on a more stable 
basis, believing that if purchase had 
not been made by the Federal agency, 
the market for yarns would have suf- 
tered along with the raw material. 

During the last two weeks there has 
been no change in prices made by rep- 
resentative spinners, and price-cutting 
by certain spinners needing immediate 
orders has not increased, showing that 
the market as a whole is in as good 
shape as could be expected under the 
circumstances. 

Statistics compiled by the Wool In- 
stitute, Inc., show that June was the 
poorest month, with the exception of 
\pril, of amy month this year in respect 
to deliveries of English spun knitting 
yarns, their figures representing 80% 
of the total spindles of the country in 
the English knitting classification. 

Compared with the same month in 
1929 June deliveries of this type yarn 
were 29.6% smaller; for the first six 
months of 1930 deliveries were slightly 
more than 17% under last year. 

French system spinners are in an even 
worse position compared with last year, 
reports from 68% of the total French 
spindles in United States showing that 
June this vear was 235% smaller in re- 
gard to deliveries than same month of 
last year. First six months show loss 
of almest 20% as compared with same 
period in 1929. 


° 
® Little Demand 

> ae “Me 

for Spun Silk 

HE spun-silk market is quiet, and 

spinners do not look for any real 
business to develop before mid-August. 
Current orders come mostly from the 
broadsilk trade, and these contracts are 
few. The breadsilk weavers regard 
spun silk with unusual favor, however. 
due to the exceptional success of 
shantungs and other spun-silk fabrics 
during the spring and early summer 


months. Shantungs went so well, as 
contrasted with other broadsilk lines, 
that in numerous instances they were 


the most profitable line carried by the 
mills, 

Spinners report scant buying by the 
woolen and worsted trades. The tone of 
the spun-silk market is firm and prices 
hold steady. Production has slackened 
and stocks on hand are moderate. 


®Throwsters More 
Confident for Fall 


HROWN silk continues quiet. 

There was a strengthening of crepe 
prices, thanks to some demand at that 
end, but the market as a whole was 
slow. The call for crepe and grenadine 
twist yarns is bringing some business— 
not much the throwsters would 
like, however; mill men say that the 
current movement of the twist numbers 
is considerably behind what they had 
expected. 

The tone of the market better. 
Throwsters are encouraged by the in- 
creased confidence manifest among pro- 
ducers of tram silk hosiery. There is 
some future business being placed on 
trams, a few orders calling for Decem 
ber delivery. The quantity of this de- 
mand is negligible, but it has strength- 
ened the hope of thrown silk mills 
regarding August. Factors now count 
on mid-August to set a turning-point 
toward improved demand. 

Thrown yarn mills are still operatiny 
on a reduced schedule as a result of 
which there are only moderate stocks 
on hand. 


as as 
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Rayon Yarn Prices Cut 


Viscose, DuPont, Tubize-Chatillon Reduce— 
Silk Competition Blamed 


HE long-awaited cut in rayon yarn 

prices arrived this week, when the 
Viscose Co. announced a reduetion of 
from 20c. to 27¢. on all numbers. This 
reduction, which was made public July 
22, effective that date, was followed by 
cuts announced by the DuPont Rayon 
Corp., and the Tubize-Chatillon Corp. ; 
two smaller firms discontinued price 
lists. The cut had been rumored for 
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some months, and was traceable partly 
to the drop in raw silk prices and partly 
to persistent sub rosa price cutting in 
the rayon industry. The revision cuts 
the price of 150 denier, 24 filament first 
quality, which is the chief unit from 
point of sales, from $1.15 to 95c. per 
lb., a drop of 20c. The other changes 
average 20c. per lb.; the cut in finer 
deniers, however, is higher, 75 denier, 
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CHEMICALS 


For Textiles 


CAUSTIC : 
POTASH 88/92% “ 


Neu—Stassfurt Brand Fused—Broken—Ground 


CARBONATE POTASH : 
- CALCINED - " 


£0/8590—96/98% 


PERMANGANATE 
POTASH U.S.P. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF R& H 











NR. Oi ST 1 7 x sas ew 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 

Albone 25 Vol. Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Peroxide 
Albone C Electrolytic Napthalene Sodium Stannate 
Alcohol | Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide 
Ammonia Potash, Bichromate Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
Chlorine Liquid Sodi ae Sol 
Copper Sulphate ee eee eae 
Recom Selts Sodium Bichromate Trisodium Phosphate 
Formaldehyde US.P. Sodium Perborate Zine Chloride 
Formic Acid Sodium Phosphate Zinc Sulphate 
Glauber’s Salt Sodium Prussiate Zine Dust 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, Technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 


Solvent 260 


“Whe 
ROESSLER 6HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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% filament dull luster, being reduced 
2 and 75 denier, 30 filament bright 
g cut 25c. 


VISCOSE STATEMENT 


imuel A. Salvage, president of the 

\ .cose Co., announced the reduction, 
ing that the cut was needed to keep 
proper price relation between raw 
and rayon. 

Ir. Salvage’s statement follows: 
due to the lower price trend for the 
few months in textiles, and particu- 
the recent sharp decline in silk, we 
thought it advisable to bring the price 

rayon down and thereby maintain the 

e parity which has in the past existed 

veen the two fibers. 

\While silk today is selling at a lower 

| than ever before, but at the same time 

incertain to continue so for any length 
time, we have, in making this cut, taken 
this fact into consideration, and brought 
prices to such a point as should be 
cflective in answering any rumors regard- 
a further decline.” 
lrade reaction to the reduction was 
divided. Most of the larger producers 
ee the step as inevitable, as a move 
toward solution of the  price-cutting 
problem. The drop of raw silk to un- 
ralleled low levels allowed for a pro- 
portionate drop in all silk goods, and 
|rought silk down to competitive levels 
with rayon. With silk now on an up- 
turn and the possibility that this im- 
provement may continue, the question 
the minds of the manufacturers is: 
\\ill a return of silk to normal levels, 
bring an upward revision of rayon 
prices? Rayon users were disposed to 
uterpret Mr. Salvage’s statement as 
timating the possibility of such a de- 
lopment. At present, rayon yarn prices 
re down about as low as they can 
rofitably go; indeed, producers who 
tend to follow Viscose lead and make 
he cut are hopeful that increased sales 
vill justify increased output, thereby 
mproving their position by reducing 
verhead. The issue is one of volume 
usiness, meaning that the smaller com- 
panies, those unable to make up the 
lifference through big-scale selling, may 
ieel the pinch. 

It is clear that the cut was aimed as 
uch at price-cutting among producers 
is at silk competition. Certain com- 
panies lost substantially by trying to 
iold to list prices in a market where 
underselling was prevalent. According 
to several factors, the trade is deter- 
‘ined to bring about stability, even if 
this means selling temporarily at prices 
elow the cost of production. 

While most producers favor the re- 
luction, certain factors expressed dis- 
satisfaction, pointing out that the cut 
vill serve temporarily to increase the 
hesitancy among manufacturers. The 
rayon market has been quiet for some 
weeks, business being largely on a 
price basis. 

The minimum of business is being 
placed, and such orders as drift in, are 
tor spot shipment. Inquiry in the mar- 
ket prior to the price cut revealed that 


many customers were dissatisfied with 
the uncertain price situation prevailing 
and had made urgent requests to their 
yarn sources to clear the air, either by 
reducing prices or specifically stating 
that no action would be taken for a 
given time. The buyers objected more 
to the uncertainty than to the prices. 

Meanwhile, the improved condition 
of the rayon underwear market has en- 
couraged these knitters to continue buy- 
ing yarn. Demand from this group, 
plus a fair call from hosiery manufac- 
turers constituted the only real selling 
activity of the week. Rayon producers 
were encouraged by the fact that the 
underwear trade is turning toward 100 
denier. The bulk of yarn used is still 
150, but numerous small orders for the 
finer sizes for underwear production 
were placed this week. The orders 
came from leading firms, and the rayon 
producers are hopeful that the smaller 
mills will soon follow. 


Rayon Waste 
Surplus Declines 


LTHOUGH the rayon waste situa- 

tion has changed little since last 
week, dealers note a gradual improve- 
ment during July. Demand for thread 
waste has caught up with production, 
and now has begun eating into the sur- 
plus. This encourages the trade to hope 
that even at the present slow rate of buy- 
ing, the surplus of thread waste will be 
cleared by the end of August. Rayon 
waste has been badly hit in the past six 
months, and only the limited output of 
yarn prevented the building up of a 
great stock. As it was, a considerable 
surplus accumulated, and devices for 
moving this and thus bringing about a 
firming of prices has been the trade’s 
chief concern this summer. With the 
surplus thread waste declining, the out- 
look now is considerably better. The 
top market is still slow, and no real im- 
provement is expected here for another 
month; it is believed, however, that the 
end of August will bring a call sufficient 
to clear the surplus at that end within a 
few weeks. Prices are unchanged. 
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Cotton Wastes 
Continue Depressed 


Boston. 

HE cotton waste trade had another 

unsatisfactory time of it last week. 
Aggregate volume of business was small, 
and prices were easy all along the line. 
The best comber could be bought at 
lle. and the best peeler strip at 10c. 
There was not much doing in the wastes 
and byproducts of foreign cottons. It 
is not unlikely that the high duty of 7c. 
per lb. on Egyptian cotton will result in 
some of the tire mills utilizing as a 
substitute medium peeler lengths, and, in 
this case, the output of Sak. and Egyp- 
tian comber will be curtailed very con- 
siderably. Mattress stocks were active. 
Consumers were convinced apparently 
that it would require a slump in cotton 
to drive good picker and fly any lower 
than the prices at which they are now 
selling. 

Although demand for cotton waste 
has been relatively small month by 
month for spinning qualities, it may be 
regarded as a favorable feature that the 
general output of wastes has also been 
declining steadily for the year to date, 
and, judging by the slump of cotton in 
June, the output of wastes must have 
been restricted. 

Most of the wastes are on the low 
price level of the year. There has been 
no sharp break at any time, but all types 
of spinnable wastes have fallen steadily 
with cotton, and on present market it 
is possible to buy peeler comber at 83%, 
or practically under 1lc. per Ib. Peeler 
strips are moderately active on a 70 to 
73% basis; Egyptian strips can be pur- 
chased on the same basis, and the comber 
at 10c. There seems to be a good, sub- 
stantial supply of Upland strips, with 
the market quoted from 8 to 8c. In 
threads for machining, white slasher and 
spooler can be bought for 8c. and single 
spooler for 9c., with colored threads 
available from 64 to 7c. 

In the Manchester English market 
both cotton and wastes are about 25% 
lower than they were six months ago, 
demand during the period having slowed 
dcewn steadily. 


Cotton Trade Awaiting Report 


Drouth in Central Belt 
Fails to Stimulate Buying 


PHILADELPHIA. 

RADING in the cotton market dur- 

ing the last week has been domi- 
nated by a feeling that the crop had 
reached a critical point in its develop- 
ment. After nearly two months of 
drouth and high temperatures in central 
and western sections of the belt, the 
feeling has been that deterioration would 
become serious if there were not a 
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change in the weather, but that up to 
the middle of this week, no injury had 
been done which might not be repaired 
by good timely rains. The action of 
the market has reflected nervousness 
over the situation, but there has been 
more disposition to await the outcome 
than to trade aggressively on the day- 
to-day news. The recovery of the 
previous week which carried the active 
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~ COPPER CONTROLLED COLORS 











cost no more than regular grades 


| hs meet the demand for colors used in dyeing _ sible to produce colors containing only a trace 
fabrics for the rubberizing trade, the du Pont — of copper. 

Company offers a line of sulphur colors of very As a further aid to the trade, every delivery of 
low copper content. our CF brands is marked with the copper con- 


Extensive work by our research and manufac- _ tent on the outside of the package. 


turing departments has proved it practically im- 
possible to produce colors on a large scale that 
will be absolutely free from 
copper. 

This work has demonstrated, 
however, that the use of prac- 
tically pure intermediates, 
manufactured in special equip- 
ment together with careful 


chemical control, makes it pos- 


analyzed and in no case does a delivery 


contain more than .01% 

possible to use up to 20° of these colors 

and still keep within the limits estab- 

lished by the Standards Committee of 
the Rubberizing Industry. 





The use of these CF brands will enable you 
to deliver to the rubberizer, fabrics within the 
permitted limits of objection- 
able metals. Our branch office 


STANDARD ANALYSIS: Each lot of 


Sulfogene Copper Free Colors has been 


laboratories will be glad to 
cooperate with you in obtain- 
of copper. Itis : . ¢ 
ing the desired results. 

These analyzed sulphur 
colors cost no more than the 


regular grades. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Sales Offices in Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Il., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I. and San Francisco, Cal. 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Heavy Chemicals Division, Sterling Tower Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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onths some 60 to 80 points above the 
ww levels of a week ago last Monday, 
ad eased the technical position of the 
arket to some extent and this, com- 
ined with forecasts for showers, pro- 


noted partial reactions. Up to the 
lose of Wednesday, however, there had 
en no adequate relief from drouth in 
he central and western belts and the 
narket was fairly steady in tone around 
he 123 cent level for the new October 
ontracts. 

It seems hardly possible that the crop 
las escaped any damage whatever from 
he inadequate rainfall and excessive 
emperatures recently reported, particu- 


arly in Mississippi and Arkansas. 
[hese are important states in the 
naking of the crop and any really 
serious deterioration in their crops 


would force revisions of ideas as to the 
probable coming supply. At the same 
time recent rains improved conditions 
in the eastern belt, while it seems that 
the high temperatures which preceded 
them, failed to kill off all the boll 
veevil, as infestation is still reported 
heavy in some sections of the Carolinas. 
\Moreover, irregular stands have been 
omplained of in various parts of the 
elt and last week reports of shedding 
r wilting were becoming a little more 
frequent. Good rains now would doubt- 
less relieve immediate anxiety as to the 
crop and render a general crop scare 
unlikely until after the middle of August. 
Meanwhile, there is uncertainty as to 
the showing of the end-July crop re- 
and the Government’s report 
which is scheduled for publication on 
\ugust 8th, giving the condition and 
indicated yield as of August Ist. The 
showing of these reports depends upon 
weather conditions for the next three 
four days as the crop is at a point 
where either rains or continued drouth 
would make a considerable impression 
on ideas of the condition. 

Except for the increased seriousness 
of the central belt drouth, there does 
not seem to have been much change in 
the general condition of affairs during 
the week. So far as indicated by cur- 
rent reports, very little business is being 
done either in spot cotton or in new 
crop shipments. It is reported that the 
cooperative organization in Texas is 
receiving some cotton in its seasonal 
pools, on which it is advancing $50 per 
hale. So far as can be learned the co- 
operatives are making little if any effort 
to market their holdings of old crop 
cotton, but in the absence of demand 
the basis is nominal. 


ports 


Boston.—The cotton situation from 
the mill consuming standpoint is prac- 
tically unchanged from a week ago. 
Curtailment continues on a drastic scale 
and some estimate the New Bedford 
mills running at hardly more than 30 
per cent of normal capacity on the aver- 
age. Because of this condition, mills 
are not in the least interested in for- 


ward shipment cotton. Liquidation of 
mill owned cotton virtually contrclled 
the spot cotton market in New England 
so far as medium staple lengths were 
concerned. Mill cotton was not offered 
in particularly large quantity, but there 
was enough of it to fill current demands. 
Since it was available at least 25 points 
under the prompt shipment quotations 
from the south, most of the dealing 
centered in spots rather than shipment. 
When the offerings of mill cotton 
ceased, the market firmed up to the level 
of prompt shipment quotations from the 
south, 

Interest seems to center chiefly on 
inch and one-eighth cctton, with some 
call for inch and three-sixteenths as 
well as inch and five-thirty-seconds. 

There is no quotable change in basis. 
The average of advances in official 
Scuthern quotations, covering middling 
4 inch is 47 points on the week against 
advances of 43 and 46 points, respec- 
tively, on October and December, New 
York, the principal basing months. 
Medium grade uppers can be had around 
22 cents to 23 cents and medium grade 
Sakel. of good character is quoted on the 
spot around 30 cents to 31 cents. Of- 
ferings have been made ot off-char- 
actered Sakel. around 28 cents to 29 
cents. Pima is also inactive. 


Mempuis, TeENN., July 21—The cot 
ton shipping trade here is decidedly 
more cheerful, due probably to the 
booking of some orders for deferred 
delivery, although most shippers insist 
that actual business is extremely lim- 
ited. It is known that inquiry has 
gradually increased during the last two 
or three weeks, but heretofore differ- 
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ences in price ideas stood in the Way ot 
important results. It may be that book- 
ings during the week were not large. 
Lut it at least seems certain that sh.p 
pers feel that price ditferences are 
Leing ironed out and that the new sea- 
son will be entered upon with some or- 
ders in hand. While usually hedged 
about with reservations, expressions of 
optimism are not exceptional. 

Spot prices, nominally at least, have 
followed the advance in futures and 
this advance has contributed in part to 
the better feeling; since the advance 
in futures is attributable in the main to 
fears for the crop, because of continued 
drouth in the central belt, it is felt that 
the advance would not hold in the event 
of relief within the near future. The 
central belt is entering the third month 
of drouth without any signs of relief 
in sight. Inquiry for deferred shipment 
is confined mostly to the medium and 
better grade inch to 118” cottons. Some 
business has been put throught at fixed 
prices but very little, if any, on call. 
Staples are neglected. 


EARLY Crop MovEMENT EXPECTED 
While the crop averages a week or 
more late, due to an unusually large 
percentage of late planting, which made 
poor progress in dry areas, an early 
movement is expected. Early cotton 
continues to make fair progress, is 
rruiting freely and the weather has been 
conducive to early maturity. Demand 
tor immediate or nearby shipment is 


small, even for between-seasons; most 
ot it comes from southern mills and 
centers on 18” to 1 cottons in the 


medium and better grades and on low 
erades of approved types. 


Wool and Substitutes Firm 


Wools too Near Cost to Permit Slump— 


Wool Rags Protected 


[ILL buying on Summer Street 

continues on a restricted basis, al- 
though a few houses are in receipt of 
inquiries which may lead to business. 
There is a very firm undertone to the 
market, and it would seem as though at 
least 90° of the trade believe that the 
next major move will be upward. Fine 
wools are being bought by consumers 
on the basis that has been in force for 
the past six or eight weeks—original 
wools and French combing wools at 70 
to 73c., and staple wools up to 75c. 
Wools suitable for woolen manufacture 
are in small demand even though prices 


on scoured combing wools have been 
shaded recently. A few sales of foreign 
wools occur in a very steady basis, 
owing to the limited amount of spot 


material in bond. 
The wool trade is anticipating better 
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The weather during the week was 
mestly untavorable. 
business for the balance of the vear. 


Wool consumption for the first halt of 
the year showed a decided decrease com- 
pared with the similar period of last 
year, and, as stocks of fabrics are ap- 
parently below normal, a substantial ex- 
pansion is likely to be seen when the 
goods market realizes that wools are not 
likely to move any lower. The London 
market continues easy, but it would re 
quire a very marked slump in values to 
affect the position of domestic wools. 

World production and consumption 
are just about balanced, and there is 
little reason to doubt the ability of the 
consuming public to absorb the avail- 
able supplies. Wool is on a very rea- 
sonable level of values; if anything, it 
is too cheap. This opinion is supported 
by the improvement in the general statis- 
tical position and also by the fact that, 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN 


by 
“CONTROL 2) |. 


There is no device, process or precaution known to science 





which we do not employ in our laboratories to insure 


perfection in our dyes. 


To mention but a single instance—we maintain “control 
laboratories” in each of the different departments through 
which a batch of dyes must pass. Here, results are checked 
and rechecked over and over again—and comparisons 
made with a “control sample” which represents the exact 


result to be obtained. 


Rigid control of production means rigid adherence to a 
standard of quality which brooks no compromise. That 
is why National Dyes maintain the same high quality 
today, tomorrow and always. 


NATIONAL DYES 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAG * CHARLOTTE + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO . PROVIDENCE TORONTO 
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almost alone among commodities, wool 
presents an appearance of stability. 


Woo ts CLosE to Cost 


Wools in the foreign markets are too 
close to cost to allow any extended or 
permanent decline from current levels, 
and in the United States, although prices 
are substantially higher, the tariff left 
out of account, the higher cost of pro- 
ducing wool under American standards 
of living has to be given proper con- 
sideration. 

The National Wool Marketing Corp., 
which set out with an objective of 100 
million Ib., has gone measurably beyond 
that quantity. In other years, under 
the old system of wool cooperative han- 
dling, about 20 million Ib. were signed 
up by cooperation. 


STABLER PosiTION IN Woo. Racs 


The wool-rag market is firmer, not 
because of any particular increase of 
demand for graded stocks, but chiefly 
because graders have come to realize 
that supplies of graded rags, likely to be 
in demand in the near future, are very 
small, and for the further reason that 
there is practically no prospect of good 
packing mixed rags breaking to any 
lower level. 

Further declines in the foreign mar- 
kets are being watched closely, but it 


will require more than a moderate de- 
cline in Dewsbury to allow American 
houses to import old materials. 

Thread wastes are as interesting as 
anything, chiefly because of the close 
relation between materials of domestic 
and foreign production. Something of 
a desire to unload is seen on the part of 
holders of materials imported before the 
new tariff went into effect. Better prices 
would no doubt be obtainable were the 
market in anything like a normal con- 
dition, but at this time the demand for 
thread wastes is so slim that the for- 
eign and domestic stocks are in strong 
competition for the limited business 
available. 


No ABUNDANCE OF CHOICE NOILS 


The noil market was dull last week. 
Mill buying was for small amounts, and 
the total turnover was considered small. 
The thin consuming market has no in- 
fluence in bringing about a lower level 
of values although, it occurred occa- 
sionally that a dealer, in order to close 
a sale, would make a slight concession 
in price. Some traders state that there 
is a distinct scarcity of choice fine noils 
made from Cape and Australian wools, 
and that the best type of domestic fine 
noil is not available in any large quan- 
tity: Average fine noils of domestic 
wool are in substantial abundance. 


Raw Silk Advances 


Slight Gain Encourages 


Market—Buying Still Hesitant 


HE firming trend of raw silk con- 

tinues, and though the market is 
still in a state of “nerves,” importers 
are considerably encouraged. The slow 
rise of prices is accompanied by the 
usual fluctuations, and manufacturers 
are not thoroughly convinced that the 
gains will be held. Both knitters and 
weavers are placing business, but orders 
are small and mostly nearby. Futures 
made an advance but this was tempo- 
rary; spots were in a better position 
and have held moderately steady at 
levels 5 to 8c. higher throughout the 
week. 

MARKET IMPROVES 


On the whole, the market is improv- 
ing. The chief handicap is the lack of 
confidence at the consuming end. 
Buyers still remember their losses in- 
curred during the spring, and it will 
take some weeks of maintained progress 
tc persuade them to future coverage of 
any size. There is a leaning away from 
speculation; much of the current buying 
is for immediate needs, and importers 
believe that if the gains can be held 
until about Aug. 10, the consuming in- 
dustries will respond with more confi- 
dent commitments. 

The situation in Japan is quiet; there 
are numerous reports of curtailed pro- 
duction but no details are procurable. 


The number of filatures in operation 
there is understood to have been reduced 
considerably. 
On THE SILK EXCHANGE 

The week opened with futures irreg- 
ular, but a rally followed which sent 
prices up 1 to 5c. News of Japanese 
curtailment brought a further firming. 
Futures weakened next day and some 
of the early gain was lost; futures 
strengthened slightly just before clos- 
ing. Prices were steadier and a healthy 
tone prevailed Friday which carried 
through the week-end, bringing an ad- 
vance in spot quotations. This gain 
was held, despite a let-up in buying, 
until Monday. Tuesday brought an 
easing, but traders were fairly well 
satisfied with the week. 
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® Bathing-Suit 
Styles Forecast 


ITH bathing-suit demand def- 

initely on the wane, this division 
of the knitted outerwear industry is now 
busy planning the openings of the 1931 
bathing-suit lines. Reorders for bath- 
ing-suits for spot shipment come in 
sporadically, but this business decreases 
each day. Producers are eminently 
satisfied with the season now closing, as 
indeed they have every reason to be. 
In one of the weakest periods in busi- 
ness for the past decade, the bathing- 
suit industry enjoyed a splendid turn- 
over. The end of the season brought 
its usual price cuts, but these came too 
late to have any serious adverse effect, 
and merely served the useful purpose of 
clearing the shelves of producers who 
wanted to get busy on new lines. The 
prospects for 1931 are considered good, 
though it is too early to speak with any 
assurance on that point. 


MEN’s SUITS TO BE BRIEFER 


The new bathing-suit styles are ex- 
pected to continue their stress upon sun- 
back, and men’s suits will be more 
skeleton than they were this year. The 
trade has noticed the success achieved 
this year by one number which was 
nothing more than trunks and suspend- 
ers and it is understood that numerous 
mills have planned some numbers along 
that line. 

One feature of the coming season’s 
showings will be the emphasis on two- 
piece suits for women. These will be 
in contrasting but not jazzy color effects. 
During the last few weeks of the current 
season, the demand for women’s two- 
piece suits took a surprising jump, and 
this has served the designers as a cue 
for next year. 

At the sweater end, heavy-weights 
have improved, but the demand is still 
sluggish. Light-weights continue to 
suffer from the polo shirt competition. 
Rayon polo manufacture has slackened, 
reflecting an easing up of demand; a 
few weeks probably will see the develop- 
ment of some demand for the heavier- 
weight polos. Some mills already have 
shown and are taking orders for worsted 
polos. The prospect for this line 1s 
dubious, as the prices of worsted sweat- 
ers has gone down, placing them in 
close competition with worsted polos. 


1931 Underwear to Open Late 


Current Demand Poor 


Due to Heat Spell in East 


HERE is little buying being done 

at any end of the knitted under- 
wear industry. The torrid weather that 
marked the opening of the week killed 
whatever slight inierest jobbers and 
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retailers might have felt. The “dog 
davs” are here. so far as sales are 
concerned. A few reorders for light- 


weight cottons and rayons were placed, 
and some mills reported considerable 
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activity in their rayon lines. for the 
most part, however, it is an in-between 
period. 

Heavyweight underwear is still far 
behind normal and even the approach 
of August has failed to stimulate com- 
mitments. Buyers are exceptionally 
hesitant, and when they do buy fall 
goods the orders will probably be 
smaller than usual. Jobbers and _ re- 
tailers look for a drop in heavyweight 
underwear prices either in the fall or at 
the January openings. 

Prices are now uncertain. Most of 
the big mills hold to list, but heavies 
can be procured at bargain rates. It 
is not likely that any general cut will 
develop between now and fall. The 
heavyweight mills are in a compara- 
tively firm position, despite the back- 
ward season: as they have curtailed 
output to the point where there is very 
little surplus stock on hand. 


Light Hosiery 
Call Stresses Price 
aoe has failed to rally, and 


there is little prospect of any early 
improvement. Full-fashioned goods are 
weak at all ends. There is no real 
desire to buy at lists and there are no 
established prices. A considerable 
amount of business is being placed, and 
usually it is marked by much haggling; 
mills have difficulty in getting anything 
approaching list prices. The larger 
producers, as usual, are in the firmest 
position, and some of these report satis- 
factory sales. Seamless is in a some- 
what better position than full-fashioned ; 
the price tone is steadier, and, though 
here, orders are hesitant, buyers 
are less insistent upon striking a bar- 
gain. 

All half-hose buying is on a price 
basis, and current demand leans to 
numbers that will retail at 20 and 25c. 
Mills find difficulty in getting their 35c. 
hose to move. Rayons and cottons in 
fancy patterns are favored. Women’s 
and children’s anklets continue active. 


too, 


* Improved ‘Tone in 
Cotton Goods 


REVIVAL of demand caused an 
improved tone in the cotton-goods 
market last week. This continued into 
the current week, although buying was 
slightly less, due to a break in cotton 
and extremely hot weather. The heat 
wave caused a sudden call for sheer 
fabrics which went at bargain prices. 
In other divisions of the market, buyers 
and sellers alike picked a cool spot and 
considered business in the abstract. 
Print cloths were again the most 
noticeable item, although certain centers 
secured an amount of twill 
business at unchanged prices. Print 
cloth quotations were firmer, and ad- 


increased 


vances were gained in several numbers. 


The 5.35 yd. 64x60s are selling at 54c., 
with a few asking 53c. The stronger 
holders are refusing business at this fig- 
ure, and state that their present ideas 
are 6c. Buying is almost wholly con- 
fined to spot or nearby deliveries, with 
quantities running around 100,000 yd. 
Consumers have shown a desire to place 
contracts, but only a very few mills 
have been willing to accept later deliv- 
eries at present prices. 
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Manufacturers of 8J squares stated 
that they were unable to gain any price 
advance due to second hand sa.es last 
week at 73c. These seemed to be well 
cleaned out now, and there is the hope 
that may be made over 
the present 7 3c. 

Chambrays and khaki prices have been 
revised since the recent action on den- 
ims. Sales have been stimulated and 
several centers tell of a marked improve- 
ment in the colored goods end. 


some advance 


American Opens Staples 


Find Prices Lower Than 


Generally Expected 
quiet wool-goods 


A GENERALLY 
market caused interest to be cen- 


tered on the American Woolen opening 
of tropical worsteds, flannels, and men’s 
staple suitings for spring: 1931. Quo- 
tations are lower than expected, and 
represent a cut of 5 to 10%. Staples 
are 10 to 25c. per vd. under last fall, 
while tropicals show a decline of 17 to 
33c. for a similar period. 

Comparative 
numbers are as 


prices ot several 


follows: 


kev 


Staples 
Spring Fall Spring 
1930 1930 1931 
Wood Worsted 9613-1 $1.96 $1.81 $1.65 
Washington 414] 1.77 1.67 1. 46 
3756 1.48 1.40 1.26 
Fulton 3192 2.02 1.90 1.80 
Shawsheen 8020 Z.39 2.22 2.02 
rropicals 
spring Spring 
1930 1931 
Aver 6717 $1.46 $1.25 
6047 1.82 PES. 
Wood 9404 1.52 1.31 
9407 So 1.48 
Washington 130 2.03 1.81 


Broadsilk 


Manufacturing economies and lower 
raw material prices are cited as the 
reason for the reduction. The new list 


is practically on a pre-war basis, taking 
tariff differences into account. Out- 
siders viewed these prices as marking 
the bottom for fabric quotations due to 
the basic strength in the wool market. 

It is believed that the reduced prices 
will increase consumption, especially of 
the tropicals. There has been a certain 
amount of consumer resistance against 
paying present prices for clothing which 
can be worn for only a couple of months. 
Lower garment prices could easily speed 
public acceptance of strictly 
clothing. 

Other developments in the men’s wear 
end were lacking. 


summer 


Women’s wear mills 


stated that a few of the leading dress 
houses were sampling worsted dress 
goods. Orders are scarce and are not 


until] become 


more erystalized, 


expected stvle opinions 


Call Stronger 


Cantons. Sheers. V elvets 


All Are in Good Demand 


ROADSILK demand both from the 

cutters and the retailers is stronger, 
and buyers show greater confidence in 
placing fall orders. A considerable 
amount of business is being placed; in- 
terest continues to center on canton 
crepes, and weavers believe these lines 
will be a big feature for several months. 
Sheers, metals, and velvets also register 
activity, though the real fall business 
cn these lines has not vet developed. 
The recent rise in raw silk served to 
remove, partially at least, one of the 
chief handicaps to sales. Cutters and 


retailers were hesitant about advance 
buving, believing that silk might go 


further down and bring a sympathetic 
decline in Cloth 
prices are moderately firm, at present 
In the cantons, the chief demand is for 
plains selling for $1.75. 

Some canton 


bre adgor ds prices. 


crepes are now being 
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delivered, but the volume shipments 
will not begin for some weeks. The 
call is for browns, greens, wines and 


for a wide range of blue shades. 

Velvets have improved, and there is 
a steady though light call for the same 
shades that are favored in cantons, with 
the addition that black is big in velvets. 
Flat voiles and georgettes, especially 
weighted georgettes, are moving 
tively; the call is almost exclusively 
tor plains. Metals are selling, but there 
is no volume demand; light-weight 
metals are preferred. Shantungs have 
fallen off, and are not expected to pick 
up until the demand for Palm 
merchandise develops. 

The larger mills are devoting most 
of their looms to the output of plain 
cantons. Stocks are gradually being 
built up for fall delivery, which should 
begin about the third week of August. 


ac- 


Beach 
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QUOTATIONS 


at close of business, July 23, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 











Cotton Goods Cotton Yarn 
(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) A 
July 23) July 16 ~~." CARDED (Average Quality) COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 8 
PRINT CLOTHS Double carded 2¢.—4c. higher, according oe TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
0, 7.6 4h 4he Ske SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 
Seicin: oaee®, 5.35 She. 53-She. 7§-The. | 4eto Se $0.22 20s....... $0.24 -.244 | 20s-2....... $0.40 -.41 WR dad $0.59 - .60 sta 
Tie gate 6.75 6ic. 64-6fc. Ble | 10s 2 2h... |= a Pee... a Ieee... 69 - .70 Sta 
> le ene 435 ote Fe op_ote. | 12s <a t...... a<- 8 Se... = 5 ‘in 
59 am” Bone0. 4.00 7h Tic lOc. | 14s mee Geis 0 ~.294 | 408-2... 77: a~w 06... 95 1.00 ib 
eet ; ; 16s 234-.24 40sex.qual. .41 -.43 | 508-2... ._ |! .52 -.53 100s-2...... 1.18 -1.20 tb 
BROWN SHEETING TWO-PLY re = TUBES li 7 
i a- . = r 2 @kKPRINGE I IES Ses 
36-in., 56x60, 4 +4 i-7 c ; zc 7 iSte- Ph $0. oat -s 291-30 WARP?:, SKEINS AND CONE _ 
36-in., 48x48, 3. 0 rc s~OFe r sa, a | ee 35 -.36 7O-PLY—(W Twist) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 €}-64¢ Otc. vie. | is — 40-2 31-38 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twis | 
168-2 ee Gee Ee BO. cs $0.41 -.42 608-2... $0.60 - .6! - 
PAJAMA CHEChS 20s-2 244-.25 50e-2..... fb =. 78 : i moa ‘70 - 71 os 
te, | 248-2 --27 608-2 Ee... 46 -.47 808-2... . ~ 82 
ner Sse 6a | ee SINGLE WARP ee...... nom |=... 1.00 -1.05 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 Sic 5$-Sic 7t-7ic. = JE - 64: 53 —.54 ete? 120 -1.25 
10s ; 22} s . 3 4 
MISCELLANEOUS 1 2s 23 26s....... 274 es 70 
a aa ala 14s 234 30s - a = SINGLES ‘4 
ills -in., 3 yd Bic Bic Okc l6s .234-.24 40s ex. qua ‘ : 38 
ae ea Ike ne ie. | 20: (24-24) es i a $0.44 
Denims, ame 5 i 22-2340 ~ at . : a? 
Tickings, 8 07 cate 174 te weet — TWO-PLY WARPS Me. +0++00. 33, Brose o-: 
apes seh cine: oi 8s-2 $0.22}-.23  2as-2..... $0.27 -.274 | pag 22s 36S. =152 8 
; cama 2740 ii 10c 10c 10}c. | 10s-2 23 as : . 28 oe BM Oe oe cian = ie =: a - 
Pon ; 12s-2 234.24 S- aoe - Seen ay 
143-2 24 —. 244 40s-2 ordin. . 38 leila ~ 424 EEE 80 -.8! 
16s-2 243-.25 as ; 7 4s 
20s-2 25 608-2... : aii wee - 
Cotton Waste 8-3 and 4-ply skeins und tubes; tinged, 19-20; white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) : 
carers eee eee Seie8. 554% $0.55 -.56 908-2... $1.35 -1.37 f 
Peeler comber eh ‘ . 104s—-11 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) s oe = a s ar ae : $3 3 = Al 
cone eee 7 + 8s ones $0.23 22e........ $0. 264-.27 40.2 Sed 63 —.64 Re ccs - .75 Cc 
Sak. comber teeeees , wt hon -o+ +23 -.23h  2fe........- 209-28 Geeg'-* Sa 8 e....,.. — 80 
Choice willowed fly. .... a a | ee 234-. 24 26s........- -284-.29 | couse. s+: [67 -.69 ces chnee - .85 ; 
Choice willowed picker - oa 2 ttt 24-.245 30s tying... “ete. 36 =.28 60s - 190 C 
oak. oeipe | eS ee. -- 24)-.25 30sreg...... 318.32 | Fgerge ss *: 8. Me. =1.05 5 
Linters (mill run)... . . 5 BP pitas sic 2c) 25-25) 0 Sesexqual. .34¢-.345 | TPe------ 1.00 -1.05 80s......... -1 25 E 
White spooler (single 8 9 20s. 254-. 26 eae 38 -.39 Pils cs ase \ 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA BASIS MIDDLING DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
¢ f Future Saturday, Saturday, WHITE GRADES 
Lene a eens July 19 July 12 Mem- Mont- Au-_ Aver- 
Tule 17 High ‘Tow. July 23 Change | 10 markets average ss oo Dallas phis gomery gusta age : 
Se es jee _—— pene Mo: 1.05¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.00t j 
July 12.97 13.43 12.69 12.69 28 al oo a ca-...... ‘90¢ |85¢ .90t =. 88t =. Bot j 
August 13.00 13.45 12.80 12.80 —.20 PREMIUM STAPLES encase 15¢ 175¢) 1 75¢) 1 75¢  172t c 
September 13.00 13.45 12.90 12.90 10 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis SLES 5 <> bine co . 50T . 50T .50T .50t .50t 7 
foes: Cote tee fee ee ' S.L.M....1.) (75% 165% «165% «75% = "718 
November 3.22 33.66 15.00 15.09 13 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal Riess e560 1.75* 1.75% 1.50% 2.00% 1.73% I 
peewee. 1.2) tee RS a8 8 thie 15. 35-15. 55e. | 8. G.0.*#..°. 3.00* 2.75% 2.50% 3.25 2. 88¢ é 
peer TE ee ee eee 0 ade 16. 50-16.80c. | G.O.......2: 3.00% 2.75% 2.50% 3.25% 3.93 } 
February 13.22 13.64 13.06 13.06 16 1 ee 2!. 50-21. 80c. i 
March 13. 33 13 75 13.12 | : 2 ce _ YELLOW TINGED 
i 3 49 3 1 3 0 3 33 16 CURRENT SALES (| _50* .25* 50* .50*% (55% 
= For Prev. Wat: BE i... xe0ne 1.00* .75* 1.00% 1.00% 1.05 ‘ 
Week Week Before M.¢. eee 1-758 ! 258 1.508 1.508 1.658 : 
SPO PIONS FOR WEEI Memphis total 2,806 3,144 2,002 | S. L. M....... 
Te ne ee ee P pe ag a ve POO 2347 © -2'864 1,202 | L. M822...) 3.50* 2.25* 3.00% 3.00% 3.229 
Middling) 10 markets 10,78! 6,268 7,365 YELLOW STAINED 
New New Liver- : : ; emia — es 
| a -MPHIS) RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. a oh i 1.50* 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.55 
a a ee ee For “enn Year | 8.M.**.....2: 2.25% 2.50% 2.50* 2.50% 2.40° 
scence Saggy Stag he Une) «(6 Week Year les PEP oa on nne's 3.00* 3.00* 3 50* 3.50% 3.20 | 
ete Seder 21 13.15 12.90 7.83 1 Net receipts 897 1,296 1,079 BLUE STAINED ' 
Tuesday, July 22 13.15 12.90 7.67 Gross receipts 5,722 4,780 5,200 ie 
Wednesday, July 23 12.90 12.69 7.73 | Total since Aug. 1, net 943,417 862,608 668,008 | M. G.**...... 1.75% 1.50% 1.75* 1.75% 1.70 
Thursday, July 24 12.65 12.44 7.58 | Shipments 14,397 10,417 15,065 | S. M.**....... 2.25% 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.459 
Total since Aug. | 1,873,156 1,836,952 1,488,027 | M.**......... 3.00* 2.75* 3.75% 3.75% 3.239 
Total stock 159,607 56,865 89,785 **Grades not deliverable on contract. tOn Middling 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS eee... “2 8,575 5,640 ,863 *Off Middling. 
Stocks " of Memphis factors 27,550 4,851 
Chis Last | Increase for week 396 *13 EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Markets July 16 July 23 Salen Week Year “Decrease Alexandria Exchange, July 23 Change 
Galveston 12.60 12.60 592 195,179 89,955 ‘ERAGE PRICE JULY-AUG. § ONT Woe ces ose cass eo seueh 28.00... 
oe Orleans 12 69 12.69 228 334,403 86,747 AV ERAGE I RIC E a LY P Al G. SHIPMEN I August eine renter aot anaes 16.00 ze 0. 18 
Mobile 12.30 12.25 10,285 11,652 HARD WESTERN COTTON 
Savannal 12.02 12.09 104,309 21,862 4 : 
lortall 56 F. o. b. New England Be : 
Geevas sats ikes On” gee wea * Middling St. Middling | JULY-AUGUST SHIPMENT c. i. f. BOSTON 
teen” a+ cat 1A .  154-154e. 16 -l6ic. |, . aS date 
pal i; a . 4 . + tour Pere 1k Say —e 16 -l6kc 16}-17 c. | (Tariff not included) (Prices Nominal 
— 11.90 12.25 peer *7'723 “Te EY eee . 1732-18)¢ 19 -19}c. NET NER 5G 5s onc n dso 40-50 peas 30.50 
sce on 12 ° 12 45 2.708 535.970 177,749 | lhin..... : 224-23}c 24 -25 c. Fully good fair to good Uppers. : <oey, 
Dallas... 12.15 12.15 1,683 10.721 2,501 Basis on New York. New December, 13.30 (By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 


eee 
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Wool 


PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 


HIO, 





Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 








2h = Pe cs Sere eas > Ga on che pees ee 
ine delne. . $0.30 -$0.31 # blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 | 2-24s, 40s..... . -O23- |. 
once. .23< .24 ¢hlood..... .29- .30 2-26s, 44s.... wi sere 1. 4e.— 1.123 
blood..... .29= .368 2-28s, 468... .. se 1.15 — 1.173 
, 2-30s, 48s..... Saas n es 1.20 — 1.22} 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s, 50s....... 1.25 - 1.273 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c lene than above) 
exas, |2 months Cec ccecccecccececese $0.73 -$0.75 2-368, 58s... ne , ’ $1.35 —$1.40 
alate, TIORUMORB 6 6 xiascccce civses's .65 - .68 2-40s, 60s..... / ; 1.45 . 7 
J — : J S pO eee 1.50 — 1.523 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) aac 170 1°75 
bee, ¥- 75 -$0.78 B-Super...$0.57 -$0.60 I ido a) Pie ss acai Ns; 50's ok. Slee 2.15 — 2.20 
-Super.. .63 — .68 C-Super.. 2a ~ +80 
MONTANA. IDAHO AND wreeneuec ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
"(CLEAN BasIs) 2-200, deinoil.......-eeeeseeses gy gg 90-85, 
. sd -20s, 50sinoil....... ons .05 — I. 
ate see es | OS Ek hae 
‘ine and fine medium................ .70 - .72 - — re :* ee i ‘ a 
Sent coa Ge ale cyet , = 8, 64sinoil......... - 424 
+ blood i 58 1-15s, 46s dyed..... 1.15 | 17} 
+ GRU o sca s es hb mabs oo wees c< sn : ia... 1171 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC Pete ISS oc se cc ceeciesnse’ 1.20 — 1.223 
nee ee ee (Oil yarns 17Je. less) 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1.208, 586 $1.20 -$1.22) 
Dusteie Tait, MROPAMB is 6s 6 d6c0c «scene <i $0.28 -$0.30 —_...... 25 =" 9.274 
CMMI oak ae & os a oink awe Rew .28 - .30 1-188, 64s, Dyed. 1 oe 1 = 
way 7 1-26s, 64s. . 1.274- 1.30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING ’ ; 1 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 1-308, 60s, Warp......... 1.424— 1.474 
Anstesiie- 1-30s, 64s, Warp......... 1.474-— 1.523 
70s $0.65 -$0.7¢ 2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes. .. 1.70 -— 1.723 
64s Pee See ne ee ee ee a. Be 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs..... 1.60 1.624 
Berean rh Peathadertarsiacansens a —_ 1.62)— 1.65 
Fee ee en ee a eT ee : : 2-50s, A Pee sac on Sa ace a - a 
IN AS SS os ede wie. a .05 — 2.07} 
i = a ..;....... 7 220 — 2.25 
ee eee FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
ec ener ete — 1-300, $0-50-580 on cops............. $1.05 -$1.075 
. : | ee 5 
M8, 40-440... 0. eee eee eee renee $0.22 -$0.23 | 1.408, 50-50-64s on cops... . wee 0.25 
58, 36-408. ... 0. - 0. eee eee eee eens -20- .21 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. 1.30 - 1.35 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. 
SCOURED Solid color, 35c. additional 
RR cna heicmw ib ss eee sina pease $0.30 -$0.31 
China: Combing No. I...............: 6— 17 
China Filling Fleece................ 14 = 115 
RR INES oo saxo 0 0d wed ve eee 45 
Cary ae oad sea ca See awe adand .15- .16 + 
SN ID 55s ca od eed asa SS .20- .21 
ast India: Kandahar................ .23 - .24 
oo. SERGE Se SE Di ye anny a= «46ae 
RONDE ah ct aint SOR ewan Cn oe manok ee .27 - 29 
Silk Yarns Raw 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) wciain (60 day hasta) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... $4.30 Prices Nominal 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. c ack in skeins.. > ae 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 

Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins....... 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.......... 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins.. 
T ussah tram, 2end on cops................-- 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX.. ony 
Hosiery tram, 4 thd. Japan, seleé. bad. 7... 

dlosiery tram, sp. crack XX.. 


Www &nnws a 
So 
o 


Hosiery tram, crack SD st Gk 4 we Ociees baw wes 55 
ROOMDIND MUNIN, GRMN cnsxsei se calcwcenewsencsaes 30 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) 

MIE oes peeps $3.65 WO e nave twas 4.00 
Woe ce oa 3.85 || |, a 2. 80 





Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... $3.65 
Japan filature, sp. erack XX, 13/15 40 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15.... 25 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15...... 10 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15. ; 00 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 75 


Canton filature, new style, 20/22 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon... 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22. 
Grand XX (White) 20/22. 

Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22 

Crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Crack (White) 20/22. 


NNW WW Se BWW Ww 
oS 
o 


Domestic Kayon 


VISCQSE PROCESS 


enier Filament First Second 
50 EE Re eet $2.15 $1.95 
75 Oe wet Sulioue trpite s 1.60 1.50 
75 Me?  staceenea ches 1.79 1.60 
100 RNG esd 1.25 1.6 
100 MP Sai eh cieticues 1.30 1.20 
125 ME” og sdépawns 1.20 1. id 
150 24 .95 .90 
150 36 1.00 95 
450 60 1.15 1.10 
4150 EE ge Fn 1.20 :.1 
170 24-27 .95 .90 
170 8 falar winter A.45 1.10 
200 30 .90 .85 
200 35 90 .85 
‘200 PRO | vas desuiy as 1.10 1.05 
300 ae .78 sae 
A50 BP Saree Sores ote .78 RS 
600 72-96 78 one 
900 MEA cS apices & wie 78 jae 





NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


First Second First Second 

Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. 

oe lca Se .90 
fe: See 65 Lp Se, .90 
125....$1.20 $1.10 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 25. $4.15 40 30 $3.15 
25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 
30 25 3.40 


(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier 


are not listed.) ; 
ACETATE PROCESS 


Denier Price Denier Price 
toh oon aad $2.75 Bee Fnac ces $1.90 
-. ea 2a tee 1.60-1.85 
ee caods 2.25-2.70 Se eee 1.55 
100 .2.00-2.45 SES i texer 1.50 
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Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 


Fine (64-66s).... re ee $0.95 -$0.97 
Half- blood (6062s)... i cr a eee a 88 - .90 
High } blood (58s). ee .83 - 85 
Aver. {blood (56s). ones .80 - .83 
eee tO See ee eee 43— 38 
High } blood ee ee .70 - .72 
468 S. A. and N. Z.. sees .65 - 66 
44sS.AandN.Z....... 5s Rasaed ova eae .62 - .65 
yb. Se SR eels Aes 58 - .60 
TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (JULY 17) 
Wine Cenc. cs SER 0 Oe Se iscsi 20d 
Fine (64s).......... 273d il C5OEN so oes was 17d 
BRAG. (OG coca cceae 254d ross-bred (46s).... 15d 
+ bid. low (58s)..... 223d 
NOILS—BOSTON 
(2 ee — 60 High } bld.. $0.44-$0.47 
Half-bld... .55 Low noils... .40- .42 
Aver. } bid.. “a .48 Medium 
Fine colored .40- .48 colored... .40- .42 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Di I WR ioc chic eeaigcaneces $0.83 -$0. 88 
EME, GOO OGNUOG So 6.0 occ cc wcvewecee 58 - .63 
Hard ends, fine white................ 63 - .68 
t' ard ends, } blood white............. 45 - .48 
Hard ends, fine colored............... w= BB 
Hard ends, medium colored........... .23 - .28 
eS | Renee 35 - .38 
Burr, fine Carbonizing...... ........ 38 - .43 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRAD™D FOR MFRS, 
Merinos, Coarse Light...........- . $0.06 -$0.07 
Merinos, Fine Dark............... 04;- .05 
Merinos, Fine Light... . 14 -  . 145 
ON as sicic cnc ewncads swe scenic .07}- .08 
PO MEIN ig cit cis dwardasdacie de 07 - 08 
SU eo ois co ci'nc we uwee oe 1) - 0 
Knit, White. . yidarant arate ew wiale suis 29 - 30 
Knit, Red.. Raid ae acee hie aes 15 - 16 
Knit, Light Hoods. Pacdica gaa: k gracaraa eta 14 - 15 
pi ee eee 05}- 06 
Worsted, | 07}- .08 
Worsted, Black........... 07} .08 
Silk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Close For the Week Close Net 
July 16 High Low Ju.y 22 Cnge. 
July. 2.85 2.97 2.79 2.90 +.05 
August... 2.80 2.97 2.78 2.85 + .05 
September 2,80 2.97 2.78 2.86 + .06 
October... 2.80 2.98 2.78 2.87 + .07 
November 2.80 alee 2.78 2. 86 + .06 
December 2.80 2.97 2.78 2.86 + .06 
January 2.80 3.00 2.78 2.88 + .08 
February 2.80 2.98 2.80 2.86 + .06 
July 16 to July 22 — Total contracts, 871. Total 
number of bales, 8,710. Total approximate value 
$3,048,500. 
Sie Waste 
Prices Nominal 
Open bleached waste................... -$0.18 
Open unbleached waste............ ee ee 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.)........... - .12 
Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... = 
Colored thread waste....... 08- .10 
RIN oes UaGdsinccee lt wicentns .-~ 07} 
CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
I a oct tice aida ¢ ore div on -$0.49 
Unbleached tops............... - .43 
Bleached noils................ - .18 
Bleached garnets........ - .18 
Unbleached garnets. . - .16 
Colored garnets........... - .14 
Silk Waste 
Kilsaso Mikes Grane SOX. oes ccicccccvctxces $0.85 
Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra.................. .92 
Frison Grand Double... .. scalar yis a ek-aoe moron 90 
PUI Sina coe. cnidraconcanwaces 1.32 
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LET US 
QUOTE ON YOUR 


REQUIREMENTS OF: 


Aniline Oil—Water Whiteg99.5 
Purity 


Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9 % 
Epsom Salt Technical 


Sodium Sulphide, Crystal 30-33% 
—Flake 60-62% —Solid 60-62 % 


Caustic Soda 76%, Flake or Solid 
Magnesium Chloride 
. Calcium Chloride, Flake and Solid 
Carbon Bisulphide 99.9 % 


ec 


Ciba Company, Inc., 
627 Greenwich St., 
New York City, are exclusive 
sales agents for: 
Midland Vat Blue Dyes 
Synthetic Indigo 20% Paste 
Synthetic Indigo Powder 
Ciba Dyes 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY—MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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DOW 


CHEMICALS 
AND DYES 


Bring Highest Quality 
to the Textile Trades 


The Dow chemicals and dyes listed at the left have 
gained wide reputation for effectiveness, efficiency 
and workability in the textile trades. All are based 
on the results of unceasing investigation and research, 
and years of practical experience in furnishing products 
that do the work most effectively and economically. 
All are manufactured under new, advanced processes 
which insure remarkable results. 


Textile manufacturers who have been using Dow 
Chemicals and Dyes for many years base their pur- 
chases upon the dependability of Dow as a source of 
supply, as well as upon the unquestioned quality of 
the products themselves. 


A large volume of the American consumption of Indigo 
is supplied by Dow. Midland Vat Blues afford a wide 
range of blue shades, remarkable for brilliancy, fast- 
ness, and affinity for fibre. Dow Aniline Oil, water 
white and guaranteed 99.5 +% pure, Carbon Tetrachlor- 
ide, Sodium Sulphide, and other products all serve 
to set new high standards of quality. 


Try Dow chemicals and dyes. We will be glad to 
quote on your requirements. 


2g EE 


£2 
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Southern Mill Securities 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 


\beville Cotton Mills............. 
iderson Cotton Mills............. 
reade Cotton Mills............... 
EN a aso ons cate Rie aaa 
rcadia Mills, pfd..............0. 
ee SN ree 
ugusta Factory, Ga............... 
Avondale Mills, Ala................ 


ee Se 
‘eaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd......... 
ES rn a owe wre paw be o's 
OU EL. Ac ease esewave 6oa6 
SRN SNR oss nina cache kecsnees 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd.............. 
BR a Rss wicker cviccasne® 
BraRGe Cis Wiis os cces tvcctancv 
BraOW R00 sc Oss kc ccccccacenss 


SN ion 6.9K owe 6 8S 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25). ... 

PUR ia ss 59.05 60 o050:8446 6 
Chiquola Mfg. Co.. ROR Pe 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.. ES een ane eae 

CRO GIB o 5 bch ee cuscicecceus 
Clinton CHOR BENE i ccs cc cacceese 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga............. 
CIN 5 oe das books se doe Kwan 


ee ee 
Be SS ee ee ee 
Darlington Mfg. Co.........csccees 
SRA NL, po bv ar scan nna xakes.s 
See A rears ere 
Dunes Billie, Old... 0 ccccccccces 


Eagle & Phenix Mills,Ga........... 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd....... cae 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga............ 


Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes.. 
MEI IN Ss 5 oc <a'vitios 6.005 0000s 
Florence Mills, pfd.............s00. 


Gat NN Sis vic os eh wei sais wes 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 
eee | a 
FUNG NE oi nw totes cows cisan ee 

Gossett Mills.. ; 
Graniteville Mig Cl a at 
Greenwood Cotton Mills............ 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)........ 


PRGENUEG BENIN oc ana kcews a bccsce 
Hartsville Cotton Mills............. 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd........ 


Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd...... 
SONNE Sanco y aha 4°5"4 654418 
DRE STI, MUIR oo case nw wceutesee 


re ee. | 
Judson Bille, TB, pid... 6006-6 scves 


King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga......... 


Lancaster Cotton Mills............. 
Laurens Cotton Mills............... 
Limestone Cotton Mills............. 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes...... 


Marion Mfe. Co., N:'C. ....cccscees 
NIN TIN 6:5 56.uia'si9 <0 bie a orwe 
RU NEI Ss acca sacsaccaeneses 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd............. 
ee Seer re 
Musgrove Cotton Mills............. 


Newberry Cotton Mills............. 
EE |S eee ee 
Norris Cotton Mills.............e.. 


Crp ROUGO PEIN ons ke'k o's 6 5 8:0.80'o 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd............... 


ge | LOR Oo eer a 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Panola Cotton Mills, Claas he 'pfd. 
eS Sr ae 
Pickens Cotton Mills............... 
Piedmont Mis: Co. .....05cccccceece 
Piedmont Print Works (no par)...... 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd.......... 
POO. Wes Me ew ka cic caso eaewes 


Riverside & Dan River Mills........ 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 
MON ENE IM. Chicana ye eae Kwa eae 
Sibley Bite: Co. GR, ..5 cose cis ens 
Southern Bleachery................ 
Southern Bleachery, aia 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes..... 
Southern Franklin Process.......... 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd...... 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd........ 
ane 
Spencer Corp., serial notes.......... 


Union-Buffalo Mills...............:. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd......... 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd........ 
Victor-Monaghan Co............... 
Victor-Monaghan Co., 
Wallace Mfg. Co...... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. raatewiis 
Ne Bt Rs a sci cn ic kur edocs 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.......... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd...... 


Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. . 


Bid Asked 


69 


250 
100 


116 
120 
100 


250 
99 
95 
97 


110 
30 


105 
400 


112 


99 


101 
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° T Sterling Spinning Co............... 60 78 
Textiles on N ° ?. Exchanges Stowe Spinning Co................ 60 71 
= Victory Yarn Mills Co............. 38 50 
The following shows the movements of | Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfid..... 92 98 
the leading textile stocks listed on the Winget pe RS ee er 40 50 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb for | Wiscassett Mills Co................ 160 180 
the week ended July 23 
Last Net 
High Low Sale Change : 
Adams Millis 273 26h 27 New England Textile Stocks 
American a i 92 1 + I} o 
American Woolen, pfd. 293 27 29; ++ 3} : “ : ” 
cXere'Ravonrpide 32 45, az! * 3) | , Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 
meen eeinewns. i : 3 + % | Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Asked 
Cannon Mills 233 22 221 i | | ohaene = ee quotations of leading 
Century Ribbon 5} 53 } Ne a 
Collins & Aikman 243 21 23 + 2 Public , 
Consolidated Textile. 1 i Sale Bid Asked 
*Fabrics Finishing. a |S 31 t a re 68 61 66 
Gotham Hosiery 12 114 12 PI acca es ate 12} 12 13 
Industrial Rayon. 98 91 9] 33 Mn sad oc deine’ oak 23} 23 25 
Kayser, Julius 254 245 243 } | Associated Textile.......... 36} 34 37 
Mallinson 10; 10 10 TE PR esos Se ccias as 63 79 81 
Mohawk Carpet. 20 183 183 ; Berkshire Associates, com... 15 12 14 
Pacific Mills 214 203 20} 2} Berkshire Associates, pfd.... 65 63 67 
*Pepperell 85; 80} 803 53 Bigelow-Sanford, com....... 61 63 65 
Real Silk Hosiery 42: 40 443 + 7? PGOEN DEUIO cies cciccacvace 1204 110 115 
*Tubize Chat. B. 8 8 8 MOND <6 esis cine 803 80 83 
Tinta . MN Mies. Finkle de oiecad 102 100 102 
hated on Cur. Farr Alpaca.......... 68 67 69 
Hamilton Woolen.... 40 39 42 
| ean 18 18 23 
° . ~ ndian Orchard........ 20 20 25 
Fall River Mill Stocks Ludlow...... jagaghouss 38° 136 140 
(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) Merinash, som. +H = 2 
Bid Asked | Nashua, pfd...... ‘ 77} 65 70 
Algonquin Printing Co............. 320 325 Naumkeag.... 88 83 88 
American I.inen Co Neowmarket............00c0 252 20 25 
Barnard Mfg. Co...... 8 oc ante Badiekies s 49} 43 46 
Berkshire an) ae 5 POOIRG. .< 6occccec cc 23 22 24 
Rerkshire (pfd.). Pepperell. Paredes 85} 85 8& 
Bourne Mills. . Crees 10 Plymouth Cordage. . 82 73 75 
Border City Mfg. C6... fe hare Gco aia ok 5 ono 0s atews 8} 8 10 
CASTN B con osc san wavcciaecs 65 
Cornell Mills...... 10 
CRI ik oiincdaw tives win acwace 5 
IN as 6.5 Giclee no. 6 0s 6 * ¥wie s 12 | . 
ea cc cannnes vs 18 ’ | New Bedford Mill Stocks 
King Philip Mills..... id | , 4 5 
Laurel Lake Mls (com. ). ; g | (Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford) 
uincoln Mfg igs he, maw tes 8 re 12 Bid Naked 
Luther Mfg. Co.. nese eee seer eeeeees a4 “el Acushnet Mill................ee.. 14 16 
Merchants Mfg. Co..... 27 “4 Beacon Mfg., con 125 
Narragansett Mills..... 10 | Beacon Mfg. actin os ee 85 87 
Parker Mills, com........ ‘ Booth Mfg. Co., com p “a 9 1] 
Pilgrim Mills......... ie 70 Booth Mfg. Co.., pfd 30 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co....... 2 4 | Bristol Mfg. Co 27 29 
Sagamore Bete: OO... 60s : 65 City Mfg. Co oa 24 7 
Shove Mills. ............-.0+-e0e05 4 8 Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 50 54 
IE I os. 68o aca eve v lewes ous a | Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd 86 
Stevens Mfg.Co............-...+.. os 35 | Fairhaven Mills, pfd_ ; 4 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co.............. 24 Gosnold Mill..com..... ‘i 
Wampanoag \ills | Gosnold Mill, pfd. .. 5? 
Weetamoe Mills. ... | | Grinnell Mfg. Co 23 %6 
| Hathaway Mfg. Co 38 40 
| Holmes Mfg. Co., com 1 3 
. * Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd. . 10 
N. Carolina Mill Stocks Kilburn Mill 36 39 
Nashawena Mills. . , 194 21 
(R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) N.B. Cotton Mills, pfd... 12 15 
: Neild Mill. : . 34 38 
Bid Ask Nonquitt Mills. 5 53 
Acme Spinning Co...........0s2000 65 75 Pierce Mill.................. 117 125 
American Yarn and Processing Co.. HP 75 Potumska Mills... ; 304 323 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25)... 8 11 Quissett Mills, com. . 50° 53° 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, Pfd.... 98 1003 Soule Mill........ 55 
China Grove Cotton Mills.......... 98 102 Wala MNE 9 102 
Climax Spinning Co............... 60 68 Wamsutta Mils........... 13 14} 
IN nyt sca alow ¢ Ka se kala'e as 25 Whitman Mills............ | 23 
Converse D. EB. Co... 0.0 sanceceeee 88 95 Gosnold Mill Notes................ 87 sa 
Crescent Spinning Co.............. 54 62 Whitman Mills 6% Notes........... 38 
foe See 90 100 ® Eudividend 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, Pfd.......... 4\ 50 -E-GiVideNnd. 
Ry EE DEMERS. 5 oi cis ccieic aces 59 66 
at a Sea eva iaa dhe maw aetn es 70 81 
rwin Cotton Mills................ ‘ 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, Pfd.. 90 97 1 
| alegre iia 81 Textile Calendar 
Pint Mic. Co.,.7%, Pid.....ccecees 93 98 : . ; 
CGE FOUR DAML.) isiccsccicsicss vs 20 Worsted Yarn Spinners’ Annual 
A EE es. 5 aie ssc eacedewas k 81 Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.......... 8 103 Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 1930. 
eee : as 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, Pfd. 96 101 National Safety Congress, Textile 
Henrietta Mills, 7%, Pfd........... 43 55 | ; ex 
caw . Section, Annual Meeting, William 
Imperial Yarn Mills............... ie 60 8 ; 
no cc icsenes cons 60 75 Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 
Locke Cotton Mills Co............. 48 68 30-Oct. 1, 1930. 
Majestic Mfg. Co............++++- 100 135 National Association of Cotton 
RMRIONE MIs 6.5.5 5.0.0 ino ces ssies Se 75 Manufacturers Annual Meeting 
Mooresville Cotton Mills........... 5 7 Poland Springe, Me., Oct, 10-11. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, Prior 1930 : ae ere ; ; 
ee ecke <chwes cs sewer nnn 60 85 eee 
ee rr rrr a 73 Ninth Southern Textile Expos!i- 
ER an oat cn icecocesseueed a 51 tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
National Yarn Mill.. Saarneetiie Ss 51 61 Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
nnin Diniieneeee es 9 
ee 7 a Textile Division, A.S.M.E., _Na- 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd........... * 100 tional Meeting, Poinsett Hotel, 
Roanoke Mills.................++- 62 Js Greenville, S. C., Oct. 22, 1930. 
Roanoke Mills, Ist Pfd., 74%....... 90 96 
Roanoke Mills, 2nd Pfdl, 875.0... 90 96 Sent Auaeel - Mesea. women 
Rosemary g. Co., Pfc Bes cs's 3 AN), : 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co............. 69 80 tel, Greenville, &. C., Cot: 55, 























































































Is backwashing necessary? 





Backwashing to remove grease which should have been taken out in 
the scouring bowls is common practice in worsted mills. 


A recent study of this situation by our Textile Research Department 






showed two things: 





l The average scouring process does not clean the 
* 





wool to a desirably low grease content nor with 






sufficient uniformity. 






2 The chief, and perhaps the only real purpose of 
e 





backwashing is to remove this residual grease and 






prepare uniformly clean fibers. 






But if wool is properly scoured in the first place, there is no need 






for additional cleansing in the backwash. Conditions in the scouring 






bowls can be adjusted to produce uniformly clean wool far more 






efficiently than in backwashing equipment. 






Why not, then, take advantage of this fact? Why not adjust operat- 






ing conditions carefully and use a soap which does its work so thor- 






oughly that there is no need for backwashing? 






Olive Olate Flakes successfully meets every demand for a soap for 






wool scouring. Its extremely low titre and flake form assure quick 






solubility and thorough, speedy rinsibility. And because it is a uni- 






form product, your scouring results are uniform. ‘With its help. you 






can control the percentage of residual grease within very narrow : 






limits. 





We shall be glad to give you further details about the efficiency and 
economy of Olive Olate. 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 







GOOD SOAP is GOOD BUSINESS 
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Rieinauer Appoints 
():terwear Assn. Committees 


ith various committees now formed 
ai about to get under way on projects 
o! mportance to the knitted outerwear 

istry, the current year promises to 
}« ‘he most constructive in the National 
kitted Outerwear Association’s his- 
tov, it was said this week by Executive 
Secretary Ellery B. Gordon. Mr. Gor- 
dou announced the membership of seven 
committees just appointed by Daniel 
Rkheinauer, head of the New York Knit- 


ting Mills and president of the associa- 
tion. The committees follow : 
Jarket Extension: Philip Frankel, 


veland, O., chairman; Ralph Nauman, 
ckoff Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, 
\ Y.; Arthur Lichtenstein, Franklin 
Seater Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.; Albert 
Keldoch, Marinette Knitting Mills, New 
York City; J. Finkelstein, Elgin Knit- 

y Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. E. 
Schwartz, Green-Haas-Schwartz, Cleve- 
aid, O.; I. B. Davies, Bradley Knitting 
(o., Delavan, Wis.; L. F. Harder, High 
Kock Knitting. *Mifls, Philmont, N. Y.; 

Paul Cohen,* Suffolk Knitting Co., 
Lowell, Mass.; A. L. Stoumen, Durable 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. 

Standard Sizes: O. W. Fishel, Stand- 

| Knitting Co., Cleveland, O., chair- 

in; Dan Starr, Starr Knitting Mills, 

‘ooklyn, N. Y.; D. F. Byrnes, Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis.; Martin 
eld, Novelty Knitting Mills, Philadel- 

iia, Pa.; L. C. Brine, Kingston Knit- 
ting Co., Cambridge, Mass.; M. S. Ely, 
hermo Knitting Mills, New York City. 

Finance: Dan Starr, Starr Knitting 
lills, Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman; A. J. 
arber, Friedman-Blau-Farber  Co., 
leveland, O.; Harry M. Levy, Elbro 
.nitting Mills, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. 
itelman, Arr-Tee Knitting Mills, Phil- 
lelphia, Pa.; A. Roy Hitchcock, Sterl- 
ng Mills, Ilion, N. Y.; S. P. Kaplan, 
riscilla Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass. ; 
\.. A. Castle, Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Ore. 

Machinery: Bernard Steuer, Tartan 
Knitwear Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
hairman; A. W. Johnson, National 
Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; William 
\. Keller, Keller Knitting Mills, Cleve- 
land, O.; Arthur Reinthal, Bamberger- 
Reinthal Co., Cleveland, O.; Arthur 
Lowenthal, Max Lowenthal & Sons, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Tariff and Legislation: J. J. Phoenix, 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis.; 
George Jones, Gilbert Knitting Co., 
Little Falls, N. Y.; David Israel, Regal 
Knitting Co., New York City; Sol 
Reinthal, Bamberger-Reinthal  Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Samuel Feuerstein, Mal- 
len Knitting Mills, Malden, Mass.; 
Rk. H. Lhowe, New York City. 

Trade Relations: William  Portner, 
ranklin Sweater Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; R. H. Wyner, Shawmut 
Woolen Mills, Stoughton, Mass.; Her- 
bert Goulder, Federal Knitting Mills Co., 
Cleveland, O.; A. J. Friedlander, M. 
Friedlander Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; A. Egerer, S. Augstein & Co., 
College Point, L. I. 


a a 


Yarns and Materials: John Sichel, 
Grushlaw & Sichel, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. ; 
Benjamin Friedlander, Bethlehem Knit- 
ting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y.; L. C. 
Selden, Federal Knitting Mills, Cleve- 
land, O.; H. H. Neuburger, Par Knit- 
ting Mills, Chicago; R. H. Lhowe, New 
York City. 





N.A.C.M. Meeting Oct. 10-11 


The dates of the fall meeting of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, to be held at Poland 
Spring, Me., have been set definitely 
for Oct. 10-11. 


eee errr ee 


New Tubize Chatillon Prices 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. on Thursday 
announced its new prices of nitrocel- 
lulose yarns, retroactive to July 22 as 
follows : 


Tubize Lustrous 


Skeins Cones 
Denier Filament First Second First 
75 18 1.60 t.50 as 
100 26 1.25 1.15 1.30 
125 25 1.20 1.10 iz 
150 30 .95 .90 .98 
175 30 .95 .90 mate 
Chardonize (Dull Luster) 
100 26 1.30 1.20 1.35 
125 25 1.23 1.13 1.28 
150 30 1.03 .98 1.06 
TERMS: 2% 30 days F.O.B. Hopewell, Vir- 


ginia with minumum freight allowed to des- 


tionation. 


New Viscose Prices 


A comparative table of the old and 
the new Viscose Co. prices follows: 


New Prices 


—Bright 
Den. Fil. Ist. 2nd Ist 2nd 
50 14 $2.15 eee ees Jenne 
75 18 1.60 1.50 : : 
75 30 1.70 1.60 $1.73 $1.63 
100 18 1.25 6 ne: ‘ 
100 40 1.30 1.20 3 Le 
125 36 1.20 1.10 1.23 1.13 
150 24 95 .90 .98 93 
150 36 1.00 .95 1.03 .98 
150 48 ; ‘ 1.08 1.03 
150 60 15 1.10 1.18 1.13 
170 27 3 .90 .98 .93 
200 30 .90 . 85 ; ; 
200 75 1.10 1.05 1.13 1.08 
250 36 . 85 . 80 ru re 
300 44 .78 75 81 .78 
300 60 .78 a2 31 .78 
450 54 .78 .75 ‘ ; 
600 72 .78 <a 
900 100 .78 ae 
1,200 150 .78 a 
Old Prices 
Bright 
Den. Fil. Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
50 14 $2.30 $2.00 $2.35 $2.05 
75 18 1.85 1.65 1.90 1.70 
75 30 1.95 1.75 2.00 1.80 
100 18 1.45 1.35 1.50 1.40 
100 40 1.50 1.40 1.55 1.45 
125 36 1.30 1.20 1.35 b.2o 
150 24 1.15 1.10 1.20 1.15 
150 36 1.20 1S 1.25 1.20 
150 48 1.20 1.15 iae 1.20 
150 60 1.35 1.30 1.40 1.33 
170 27 VS 1.10 1.20 1.15 
200 30 1.10 1.05 1.15 1.10 
200 75 1.30 1.25 1.35 1.30 
250 36 1.10 1.05 Pak. 1.10 
300 44 1.00 95 1.05 1.00 
300 60 1.00 .95 1.05 1.00 
450 54 1.00 Be. 1.05 1.00 
600 72 1.00 .95 1.05 1.00 
900 100 1.00 .95 1.05 1.00 
1,200 150 1.00 .95 1.95 1.00 
Coning 50 to 125 denier, Ist and 2nd—5 cents per 
pound. 
Coning 150 and coarser, Ist and 2nd—3 cents per 
pound. 
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New DuPont Prices 


The DuPont Rayon Co. announced 
new prices on viscose process yarn as 
follows: 


Fila- Skeins — 
Denier ment Twist Ist Grade 2nd Grade 
Bright Yarns 
75 18 3 1.60 1.50 
150 24 3 95 9 
150 40 3 1.00 -95 
170 30 3 95 .90 
200 35 3 .90 . 85 
300 50-60 3 .78 <a 
450 la 3 ey saa 
600 964 3 .78 75 
900 144 3 .78 75 
Brigot Super Extra Yarns 
80 39 7 1.65 i:35 
100 40 47 1.30 '.20 
125 50 47 1.20 1.10 
150 60 4-7 1.15 1.10 
150 75-90 4-7 1.20 1.15 
1790 69 4 1.15 1.10 
200 80 3 1.10 1.05 
50 20 7 2.20 2.00 
65 26 7 2.00 1.90 
Lolustra Yarns 
All Lolustra 3c. above Bright Cone or skein prices 


Bright Super Extra Cones 
Cones 


All cones 150 Denier and over 3c. above skein prices 
All cones under 15€ Denier 5c. above skein prices 


Delaware Rayon and New 
Bedford Discontinue Price Lists 


Leon H. Ryan, general manager of 
Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, Del., 
announced on Thursday that both the 
Delaware Rayon Co. and the New Bed- 
tord Rayon Co. have withdrawn their 
list prices for rayon yarn. He added 
that hereafter the companies will not 
publish their prices but that these may 
be had upon application. 


Wiping Cloth Association 
Formed 


The National Wiping Cloth Stand- 
ardization Association is to be the name 
of the new organization designed to 
bring together all interests in the wiping 
cloth industry for the purpose of im- 


proving conditions and giving con- 
sumers the assurance of securing a 


guaranteed product from its members. 

This new association, which will 
function as a division of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., was organized at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, July 14 and 15. 


C. H. Button to 
Represent Bliss, Fabyan 


Charles H. Button has been appointed 
by: Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Inc., as sales 
representative in the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore territories. He will serve 
these territories with the complete line 
of all the products merchandised through 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., making his office 
at 809 Public Ledger Building, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Button has for the last 16 
years owned and operated Button’s De- 
partment Store in Frankford, a suburb 
of Philadelphia. 

The Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has 
been added to the list of textile mills 
whose products are sold through Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co. Its output is confined 


entirely to the low-priced bedspread fie!d 
and is non-conflicting with other bed- 
spreads sold through Bliss, Fabyan. 
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These 3 great 
olive oil so 


ASSUTE YOU 










excellent results 
with perfect safety 


ARCTIC OLIVE OIL SOAP 
(Bar, Bulk, Chips, or Powder) 


I s item is produced from 100¢ Olive Oil foots to vield 
nd ic o free rinsing 

1 also free rin oap 
usea 1n any opt 


1797 






TEXOLIVE 
(Bar, Bulk, Chips or Powder) 
This is identical to Arcti 





Olive Oil Soap, except that 








ins a small percentage of Coconut Oil, the Coconut 

) ng added to produce additional lathering qualities. 
TEXOLIVE KWIKSOLV 

Ii spongy form under the name TEXOLIVE 

KWIKSOLY. (This product is without a peer and a most 

I ie f i | dered Olive Oil Soap. Itssolubility and 

ct action will sur Phis contains 95¢ real soap.) 


you of excellent results with perfect 


safety. It is proved by their unusual 


HE protection of 


expensive materials 

requires that you use a soap which 1s not 

only the purest and best—but which also 
will not vary in quality. 

These three great Olive Oil Soaps offered 

D\ the 


Coleate-Palmolive-Peet Co. assure 


usage and acceptance that they are of un- 
varying high quality —the purest and the 


best olive oil soaps you can buy. 


We invite you to test these products. 


Write for a trial run. Or ask for our rep- 


resentative to call. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
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Hiolden Leonard & Co. Receive 
\:-lton Contract 


HILADELPHIA.—Bids to supply the 
(/\artermaster Department, U. S. Army, 
66,166 yd., olive drab melton cloth 

e opened July 18, the following bids 

¢ received: Strong, Hewat & Co., 


$2.257; American Woolen Co., 
$219; Kent Mfg. Co., $2.31; Kay 
len Mills, $2.18: Lacon Woolen 


ls, $1.99; Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co., 

195: Columbia Woolen Mills, $2.098, 
* 134 and $2.11; Holden Leonard Co., 
<2.15; Dorset Woolen Co., $2.24. 

lepot officials announce that award 

this item has been made as follows: 

on Woolen Mills, 33,000 yd., at 
S199, net and 33,166 yvd., to Holden 


nard & Co., $2.15, less 3%, 10 days. 


(olf Tournament of 
hieago Yarn Circle 


— 


he annual golf tournament of the 
cago Yarn Men’s Circle will be held 
Nippersink Lodge, Genoa City, Wis., 

\ug. 28. Guests are invited to 
ive at the lodge the afternoon pre- 
ling the tournament where they will 
provided with dinner and lodging for 
night. 


(he annual golf affair is assuming 
ever increasing importance in the 
nds of the knitters of the Middle 
st who are invited as guests. 

\t the annual election the following 
were elected for the ensuing 
ir: president, C. Walter Seidel, Oscar 
ineman Corp.: secretary, Charles 
ter, Cannon Mills; treasurer, George 
itchinson. 


cers 


\nnounces Intermediate Grades 
lor American-Egyptian Cotton 


\n order promulgating descriptive in- 
mediate or half-grades for American- 
vptian cotton has been signed by 
cting Secretary of Agriculture R. W. 
unlap. 

lhe order provides that American- 
vyptian cotton which in grade and/or 
lor is between any two adjoining 
rades of the official standards for this 
iriety shall be designated by the word 
erade” and the grade number of the 
gher of two such grades, followed by 


sey 


e fraction “4, 


Schreiber District Sales Head 
for Industrial Rayon 


\ppointment of O. A. Schreiber as 
istrict sales manager for Industrial 
vayon Corp. for the states of Maryland, 
‘ew York outside of New York City, 
nd Pennsylvania, was announced this 
eek. Mr. Schreiber will make his 
eadquarters in the firm’s Philadelphia 


ttice 


Leipzig Trade Fair in Fall 


he historic Leipzig Trade Fair, 
mprising 8,500 exhibits from 24 coun- 
and attended by buyers from 72 
uuntries, will be held from August 31 
September 5. American manutac- 


ries 







turers will be represented at the fall 
fair by more than 100 important ex- 
hibits. 

For 700 years the Leipzig Fair has 
regularly attracted merchants’ from 
many countries. 


British Dyestuffs 


Production in 1929 


Figures compiled by the 
Trade show 


Board ot 
sritish production of dye 


stuffs in 1929 as 55,785,032 Ib. which 
compares with 50,907,080 Ib. in 1928. 
Largest section was again “vat colors 


including indigo” production of which 
was 14,683,701 lb. against 11,287,342. 
“Chrome colors and mordants including 
alizarine” totalled 9,614,734 against 
9,594,737. Sulphur colors amounted to 
6,864,243 against 6,580,362. 

There was a marked increase in out- 
put of direct cotton colors which totalled 
7,388,725 against 6,937,162. Cellulose 
acetate rayon colors together with mis- 
cellaneous colors totalled 5,394,294 
against 4,974,903. Of the above totals 
blues amounted to 18,381,654 Ib. against 
14,990,937. Blacks, which totalled 11, 
306,745 against 11,360,500 was the only 
group to show a decrease during 1929 
when compared with the previous year. 


Dates for Cotton Grade 
and Staple Reports 


The following dates for the issuance 
ot reports on the grade and staple oO} 
cotton ginned during the coming season 


are announced by the Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economies, United States De- 

partment of Agriculture: 

Oct. 31, 1930, 1 p.m., for cotton ginned 
prior to Oct. 1, 19380; 

Nov 28, 1930, 1 p.m., for cotton ginned 
prior to Nov. 1, 1930; 

Jan. 2, 1931, 1 p.m., for cotton ginned 
prior to Dec. 1, 1930; 

Feb. 138, 1931, 1 p.m., for cotton ginned 
prior to Jan. 16, 1931; 

April 17, 1931, 1 p.m., for total crop as it 
will be reported by the Bureau of the 
Census on or about March 20, 1931 


The date on which the report will be 
made of the grades and staples of cotton 


carried over on Aug. 1, 1930, will be 
announced later. 
Tubize-Chatillon to Issue 
Trade Survey 
Trade response to the first issue of 


Vextile Economist, as issued on July 1 
by the Tubize-Chatillon Corp., of New 
York City, has been so favorable that 
the company has decided to continue the 
publication of this résumé of economic 
conditions and also to increase the num- 
ber of copies issued. 


Throwsters Meet Aug. 9 
at Sciota, Pa. 


The sixth annual joint meeting of all 
sections of the Commission Throwsters’ 
Division. of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., will take place Aug. 9, 
at Linden Court, Sciota, Pa., it is an- 
nounced. Luncheon will be served at 
2:00 p.m. eastern standard time, follow- 
ing which the day will be devoted to 
outdoor sports. 
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May Form Infants’ Wear Group 
of Knitted Outerwear Assn. 


Knitted infants’ wear manufacturers 
who are members of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association are con- 
sidering plans for the formation of a 
division of their own within that asso- 
ciation, it was learned in the trade this 
week. Leading infants’ wear manufac 
turers have discussed the need of such 
a group, in view of the Senate resolu- 
tion calling on the Tariff Commission 
to make an investigation of domestic 
and foreign knitted infants’ 
apparel which investigation may result 
in granting better tariff protection for 
the domestic producers. The manutac- 
turers believe that they could do more 
constructive work in a group than they 
could singly, by collectively cooperating 
with the Commission in studying manu- 
facturing costs. 


costs ot 


Mellon Institute Issues 
Bibliographic List 


The third annual supplement to 
Bibliographic Bulletin No. 2 of Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just been issued. This 
publication lists 7 bulletins, 50 research 
reports, 59 other papers, 16 domestic, 
and 15 foreign patents by members of 
the institute during the calendar 
1929. Complimentary copies of the third 
supplement, as well as of the preceding 


Research, 


year 


numbers of the series, will be sent to 
laboratory directors, librarians, science 
teachers, and institutional heads who 
request them. 


N. C. Textile School 
Adds New Courses 


The Textile School of North Caro- 
lina State College, in order to give its 
students a wider variety of instruction 
in the design, manufacture, finishing 
and distribution of textiles, has 
ranged its curricula and added a num- 
ber of new courses. Textile students 
now have the opportunity to pursue the 
eeneral course in textile manufacturing 
or to major in yarn manufacturing, 
weaving and designing, or textile chem- 
istry and dyeing. 

Students who elect the general course 
in textile manufacturing, in addition to 
taking work in carding, spinning, knit- 
ting, weaving, designing, dyeing and 
cultural subjects, will have the privilege 
of selecting one of three options, indus- 
ftial, marketing, or education. 

The industrial option includes courses 
in heat engines, machine shop, electric 
equipment of mills and mill village 
sanitation. 

‘he marketing option includes courses 
in marketing methods, advertising and 
sales management. 

The educational option includes such 
courses as educational psychology, vo- 
cational education, visual aids, prin- 
ciples of teaching, vocational guidance 
and is designed to prepare young men 
who have a textile education, to teach 
in night schools and textile high schools. 


rear- 
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Business News 


American Aniline Investigating 
Foreign Processes 


Textile specialties in Great Britain, 
France and Germany are being investigated 
by Walter Myers of the American Aniline 
& Extract Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who is 
touring Europe for this purpose. Mr. 
Myers’ mission is to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of American rights to new products 
and processes that can be used to advantage 
by the textile industry in this country. 
Should Mr. Myers’ quest be successful, the 
American Aniline & Extract Co. will offer 
the new lines in the early fall. 


General Electric Employees Favor 
Unemployment Plan 


More than 75% of the eligible employees 
ot the General Electric Co. have voted to 
participate in the new General Electric 
employees unemployment plan, Gerard 
Swope, president of the company, has an- 
nounced. In proposing to the workers this 
plan, under which the money will be raised 
by equal contributions from the employees 
and the company, it was stated that the 
plan would become effective upon an affirm- 
ative vote of 60% of those eligible at each 
works. 


Major Carpenter Returns From 
Business Survey Abroad 


Major Aaron E. Carpenter, first vice- 
president of E. F. Houghton & Co., Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers of oils and leathers, 
has returned from an extended business 
survey in France, Germany, Poland, Rus- 
sia, and England. Valuable data on Euro- 
pean manutacturing and marketing condi- 
tions were secured. 

In addition to its plants in France and 
Germany, the company has decided to build 
a small manufacturing plant in England. 
l.. E. Murphy, president, has sailed for 
England to decide definitely the site of the 


new works and to make a general tour 
of mspection of existing plants. 
General Refractories Opens 
Birmingham Office 

General Retractories Co. announce that 


a new distriet sales office in Birmingham, 
\la., opened on July 15 This office is 
located in the Empire Building and is in 
charge of Walter S. Stapler. This office 
will enable the company to more adequately 
serve retractory users in the southeastern 
territory 


Turner Construction Removes 
( iffices 
The 


that o1 


Turner Construction Co. announces 

July 19, its offices were moved 
trom 178 Tremont St. to 137 Newbury St., 
Hoston, Mass 


Commercial Factors Corp. Holds 
Golf Tournament 


rhe first annual golf tournament of the 


Commercial Factors Corp. was held at the 


Rumson Country Club on July 21. The 
President's Cup was presented by Mr. 
Blumenthal, the donor, Harold Steiner, 


ot Stemer & Son. 


Changes in Foxboro Personnel 


g 

}. B. McMahon, Tulsa branch manager 
i the Foxboro C will hereafter make 
82 (464) 


his headquarters at the home office of the 
company, Foxboro, Mass. He is to take 
charge of all field engineering service, and 


will be responsible for all direct sales 
effort. 
G. B. Lane, former manager of the 


Detroit office, has succeeded Mr. McMahon 
as branch manager at Tulsa. 


Obituary 


Robert Jennings 


Robert Jennings, owner of the Queen 
City Knitting Mills, Elmira Heights, N. Y., 
died at his home in Elmira on July 16. 
He was 68 years old. Mr. Jennings was 
the inventor of several appliances used in 
the textile industry. 


Albert A. Smith 


Albert A. Smith, retired designer for 
the Thorndike ( Mass.) Co., died in Orange, 
Mass., on July 20, of heart trouble, after 


three months’ illness. He was 83 years 
old and left no near relatives. 
Levi Rascoe 

Levi Rascoe, foreman until his retire- 


ment eight years ago of the tin shop and 
plumbing department of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., by which 
he was employed for more than 50 years, 
died in Whitinsville Hospital on July 11, 
as a result of a fractured hip sustained 
two weeks ago. He was 82 years old, a 
native of Cowensville, P. Q., Can., and 
had lived in Whitinsville for 58 years. He 
was one of the first master plumbers in 
that section, and was the holder of a num- 
ber of patents and improvements. 


New Dyestuffs 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has introduced two new vat 
colors, Anthrene Navy Blue Double Paste 
Fine and Anthrene Black RP Paste Fine. 
\nthrene Navy Blue is suitable for print- 
ing and dyeing on cotton, rayon or silk, 
and yields greenish navies, either as a self- 
color or in combination. The _ general 
iastness is said to be very good, while the 
jact that it is only slightly reddened by 
chemicking is of special interest; it is not 
dischargeable. Anthrene Black RP pro- 
duces deep bloomy blacks on cotton or 
rayon piece goods when printed by the 
usual potash-paste methods. It is char- 
acterized by exceptionally rapid develop- 
ment in the ager and possesses very good 
general fastness properties. 

The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has recently placed on the market Sulfo- 
gene Brown RBNX, a sulfur color yield- 
ing clear, rich chocolate shades of brown. 
It is redder than the Sulfogene Cutches 
and yellower than the Sulfogene Bordeaux, 
making it useful as a base in the produc- 


tion of a wide range of browns. The 
product possesses good solubility and is 
suitable for dyeing in all types of ma- 
chines. Dyed direct, it is stated to possess 


good fastness to ironing, rubbing, and dry 
steaming; and good fastness to acids, am- 
monia, washing, mercerizing, water, and 
perspiration. When aftertreated with cop- 
per, chrome, and acetic acid, the shade 
becomes appreciably bluer and the fastness 
to light, cross-dyeing, and washing are 
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improved. Sulfogene Brown RBNX 
suitable for application on all types 
cotton goods, whether in the form of ra 
stock, yarn, or pieces; and on rayon why 
a color of this class is desired. 


Carbic Color and Chemical Co., Inc., 4 
Washington St., New York, announces 
new type of chrome-printing blue, Brilli: 
Fast Cyanine R. This new color, whicl 
a product of Durand & Huguenin, S. 
is said to be the first chrome-printing bl 
to give exceptionally bright shades and 
the same time to have good fastness 
light. These properties, together with yo 
fastness to washing and chemic, make 
of particular interest for the printing 
pure and weighted silks with and with 
mordant. It is also suitable for both dir: 
and discharge printing on cotton and ray 
Bright shades of olive, of good fastne 
can be obtained by mixing Fast Cyanine 
with the Chromocitronines; and_ brig 
violet shades, fast to water and_ stab! 
against hydrosulfite, can be secured with 
Phloxine. 

The National Aniline & Chemical C 
Inc., 40 Rector St., New York, announces 
two new dyes, National Alizarine Red 5, 


a mordant dye, and National Solanti: 
Red 8BL, of the Solantine group. Na 


tional Alizarine Red S is applied by th: 
after-chrome and chrome-bottom processes, 
yielding fast claret to maroon shades ot 
nearly identical tone by both methods. [| 
may also be used in the ortho-chrony 
method. This dye possesses very 
solubility and leveling properties, and is 
said to be particularly well suited fo: 
dyeing hard-spun yarns and closely wove: 
pieces, penetrating unusually well.  Sinc: 
it has all of the excellent fastness proper 
ties of the Alizarine dyestuffs, it is advan 
tageously applied, alone or in combination 
to wool in all forms, such as raw stock 
slubbing, yarns, and pieces. National Solan 
tine Red 8BL resembles National Solantin« 
Red 8BLN in shade, but it is entirely differ 
ent in its union-dyeing properties. This new 
product dyes animal fibers practically th: 
same shade and depth as cotton, making it 
particularly desirable for use in the pro 
duction of solid shades or unions. It is 
stated that it possesses excellent solubility 
and cold-dyeing properties, and that it 
levels and penetrates well. It is also suit 
able for the dyeing of rayon, and yields 
pinks of excellent fastness to light on rag 
and bleached sulfite stock. 


goo 


Two products of domestic manufacture, 
Fastusol Blue GA and Algol Orange RFA 
Paste Fine, are announced by the General 
Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
Fastusol Blue GA is a direct color pro- 
ducing a pure shade of blue with a green- 
ish cast, and is recommended for both 
cotton and rayon. Its principal features 
include very good level dyeing properties 
and fastness to light. Raw stock, yarn, 
and piece goods may be dyed with this 
color either in self shades or in combina- 
tion with other Fastusol colors. Vegetable 
fibers and rayon are dyed in a neutral bath 
with the addition of common salt or glauber 
salt. Fastusol Blue GA may be applied to 
pure silk with the addition of acetic acid, 
and it will not stain acetate rayon. When 
used for mixed fabrics, the cotton or rayon 
will be dyed considerably heavier than the 
animal fiber. Dyeings discharge to a pure 
white with Rongalite C. 


Algol Orange RFA Paste Fine, the 
brightest of all vat oranges, is chemically 
identical with the well-known Algol Orange 
RF, but yields slightly brighter shades. It 
is suited for dyeing cotton or rayon and 
silk skeins, and is also of importance in 
printing. Shades produced with this color 











of excellent fastness to washing and 
lorine and-good fastness to light. Algol 
ange RFA can be printed in the ordi- 
ry manner, but the pre-réduced method 
lds fuller shades. White -discharges are 
duced with Rongalite C. 


Chrome Fast Vesuvine BB, Chrome Fast 
esuvine 2R, and Novochrome Fast Brown 
<D, three new mordant specialties for 
inting on cotton, viscose, and mixed 
ods are announced by Carbic Color & 
vemical Co., Inc., 451 Washington St., 
ew York. These products, manufactured 
Durand & Huguenin, are said to be 
stinguished from older types in that they 
e faster to soaping, chemic, and light. 
he Chrome Fast Vesuvines yield brown 
iades when applied in a neutral starch 
d gum-dragon thickening with the addi- 
on of acetate of chrome. Owing to their 
ood solubility they are recommended for 
rinting large surfaces and also for light 
hades. They are unsuitable for use with 
ydrosulfite. Novochrome Fast Brown 
RD is a highly concentrated color for the 
roduction of reddish brown shades. With 
vdrosulfite it discharges white. It is ap- 
lied in a neutral paste with the addition of 
indigosol Developer GA, potassium sul- 
ocyanide, and acetate of chrome. 


Katanol ON, an improved Katanol prod- 
ct for use in dyeing and printing, has been 
laced on the market by the General Dye- 

stuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(he advantage of this new type over Kata- 
ol O is that it leaves the cotton practically 
instained. When dyeing basic colors, 
righter shades are obtained than with 
the O brand, and when producing colored 
lischarge effects on substantive dyeings, the 
colors are affected to a less degree. Kata- 
101 ON is also recommended for mordant- 
ing rayon and for the production of Aniline 
lack colored resists. 


Fast Blue RR Base, a new product for 
producing blue shades on goods impreg- 
nated with various Naphtols of the AS 
group, has been put on the market recently 
by the General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth 
\ve., New York. The base is suitable for 
the production of print-on styles and for 
piece dyeings. Applied on Naphtol AS, 
\S-D, AS-OL, AS-TR, and AS-E pre- 
pares, Fast Blue RR gives rddish to green- 
ish blue shades said to be of excellent 
iastness to washing and rubbing and very 
good fastness to chlorine and light. The 
dyeings are discharged to a pure white 
with Rongalite C. On cotton-viscose mix- 
tures the dyeings are of an even shade on 
both fibers. 


New Chromazurine HB, a fast mor- 
dant blue for printing, is announced by 
the Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
451 Washington St., New York. This 
product, which was brought out by 
Durant & Huguenin, is characterized by 
its brightness of shade, excellent all- 
round fastness, and good working quali- 
ties. It is stable against hydrosulfite 
and is chiefly recommended for dis- 
charge work, either as a self color or 
in combination. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., has placed on the market re- 
cently two new dyestuffs, Anthrene Blue 
5G paste and Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
BGA. 

Anthrene Blue 5G is a vat color yield- 
ing on cotton clear greenish-blue shades 
of excellent fastness to washing and light. 
In addition to cotton, which may be dyed 
in all stages of manufacture, rayon, pure 
silk, and wool may be dyed with this 
color. The product is useful in the pro- 
duction of mixed shades, especially for 





bright greens and for toning up blues 
and navies. It is not dischargeable. 

Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue BGA 
possesses the same excellent level dyeing 
properties as Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
RXO, but is greener in shade. It has ex- 
cellent fastness to light, perspiration, stov- 
ing, and steaming; and may be applied by 
either the acid or afterchrome method. 
The product yields blue shades on pure 
silk, leaving effect threads of cotton or 
rayon white; animal fibers and Celanese 
are stained. It does not discharge. 


Newport Direct Fast Orange WS, a 
new color for the production of brilliant 
orange shades on cotton or rayon, has been 
placed on the market recently by the New- 
port Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
This dyestuff, while similar to Direct 
Fast Orange RS, is characterized by a 
much greater solubility, adapting it for 
application in closed machines. Cotton 
and rayon are dyed in neutral baths with 
the addition of common salt or glaubers 
salt; silk is dyed from acid baths to a 
yellow and duller shade than that pro- 
duced on cotton. It is also applicable to 
chrome leather and paper, while color lakes 
are obtained with barium salts. Dyeings 
discharge to a slightly creamy tone. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., has placed on the market a new 
color, Newport Acid Anthraquinone Blue 
RXO, for the production of fast shades by 
either the acid or afterchrome method. In 
addition to giving dyeings of excellent fast- 
ness to light, washing, and fulling on wool, 
this product is said to be suitable for dye- 
ing pure silk yarns and piece goods. Be- 
cause of its good level dyeing qualities, it 
can be fed on at the boil when applied by 
either the acid or afterchrome method. 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. has placed 
on the market a new sulfur color, known 
as Sulfogene Navy Blue 4R. This is a 
reddish blue, similar both in regard to 
fastness and dyeing properties to Sulfo- 
gene Navy Blue RL, but redder and 
brighter in shade. Sulfogene Navy Blue 
4R is said to be one of the best sulfur 
blues for cross-dyeing purposes. WUue 
to its good level dyeing properties as 
well as its solubility, it is suitable for 
use on all types of machines. 


New Books 


SILK AND Rayon Directory AND Buyers’ 
GuipE, 1930; John Heywood, Ltd., Man- 
chester, England, Price 21s. 

Owing to the increasing number of firms 
who are using rayon yarns in the manufac- 
ture of rayon in the manufacture of both 
woven and knit fabrics, it has been neces- 
sary to completely revise the former edition 
of this standard book. The list of trade 
names of branded merchandise has been 
extended and is now arranged in alphabet- 
ical order. 


EMPLOYEE THRIFT 
PLaNns; 114 pages; 
Conference Board, 
Price $1. 

The book is a report of study made by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
of the employee thrift and investment plans 
instituted by companies in various fields of 
industry. It is frequently found advisable 
to supplement insurance, pension, and stock- 
purchase plans with some other form of 
savings fund. In this monograph the fol- 
lowing types of plans are discussed: savings 
plans in cooperation with banking institu- 


AND INVESTMENT 
National Industrial 
Inc., New York. 
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tions, employer-employee savings and in- 
vestment plans, and savings combined with 
loans. The attitude of employees to vari- 
ous plans is described and the benefits both 
to employers and employees are outlined. 


1929 YEAR BooK OF THE AMERICAN Asso- 
CIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND 
Cotorists ; Howes Publishing Co., New 
York. 

The present year book has been thor- 
oughly revised, bringing up to date the 
reports of the progress made by the re- 
search committee of the organization and 
the tabulation of American dyes classified 
alphabetically and according to Schultz and 
Color Index numbers. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS YEAR BOooK 
104 pp., 78x108; American 
Association, New York City. 
Important progress in standardization 

work affecting major American industries 
is reported in this book. The work begins 
with an explanation of how American 
standards are developed, and follows with 
some typical A.S.A. projects, including 
specifications for fire hose. 

Early chapters are devoted to usefulness. 
of industrial standardization, facts about 
the American Standards Association, 
co-operation with trade and technical asso- 
ciations and with the government, inter- 
national co-operation. The major portion 
of the book contains an index to A.S.A. 
standards. and projects. For the textile 
industry this index refers to standardiza- 
tion of safety code and of specifications for 
cotton rubber lined fire hose, sheets and 
sheetings, woven-fabric tests, and blankets. 


1930: 
Standards 


CLarK’s TEXTILE YEAR Book AND SOUTH- 
ERN TEXTILE Directory, 1930 Edition. 
Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
$4. Cloth binding. 

The initial edition of the above book, 
which will hereafter be published annually, 
contains an alphabetical listing of mills 
located in the South, showing the names 
and addresses of officers, the quantity of 
machines, and the products manufactured. 
Desirable statistics, including a classifica- 
tion of southern mills, world’s cotton spin- 
dles and looms, the yearly increase in cot- 
ton spindles in the South, and Clark’s 
annual spindle increase list, have been pre- 
sented in the volume. Information 1s 
given on spindle hours by states, raw cot- 
ton and yarns, and the labor laws of South- 
ern States. 


INDUSTRIAL LUNCH Rooms; 56 pages; Na+ 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York. Price $1. 

The effect of nutritious food upon the 
health and efficiency of workers makes the 
provision of food-serving facilities in indus- 
trial plants an administrative problem. The 
purpose of this monograph is to provide 
information for executives who are faced 
with this problem. The subjects covered 
include a description of types of company 
lunch rooms, physical characteristics of the 
lunch room and its management, and lunch- 
room costs and accounting. There are given 
also a list of representative companies with 
employees’ lunchrooms, and a manual of 
cafeteria operation. 


Le Lin; 412 pages; Societe de Propagande 
Coloniale, Paris, France. Price 50 francs. 
This book on the culture and uses of 

flax and linen discusses the reasons for 


the decreasing use of linen in textiles and 
the methods for remedying this condition. 
Among the subjects treated are study of 
the flax plant, world flax culture, manu- 
facture of linen, linseed and its products. 
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